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FOREWORD 


‘The Jagadguru"’ is a cluster of about eighteen 
interviews of foreigners—Scholars, professors and 
thinkers —that they have had with His Holiness Jagadguru _ 

‘Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati Sankaracharya Swami, 
the Sage of Kanchi, roughly during the past five decades. 


These interviews were first edited by the late Dr. V. 
Raghavan, Professor, of Sanskrit of the University of 
Madras. Later the interviews got printed and published by 
Sri Acharya Grantha Prachara Samiti of Tiruchirapalli, to 
mark the completion of 75 years of a glorious ministry of 
the Kanchi Kamakoti Peetam by His Holiness (in 1982). 


Most of the interviews scintillate with elucidations of some © 


' of the doubts expressed by foreigners during the course 
of their interviews. The replies given by the Acharya Swami 
to some of the questions put by them serve to bring forth 
in simple and clear language some important concepts of 
religion and philosophy. Having in mind some of the intrinsic 


| ‘ ‘values of these interviews, Sri, Sankara Baktha Jana Sabha 


‘of Kancheepuram have now brought out a new edition of 
the booklet which has gone out of print. 


Amidst the distinguished foreigners who have had the 
pleasure of interviewing His Holiness, there have been 
‘writers of repute, such as Paul Brunton author of ‘The 


Search into Secret India’, Arthur Koestler, author of ‘The- 


Darkness of Noon’, ‘The Lotus and the Robot’ etc., 
distinguished professors at Universities of the United States 
of America, Japan etc. 


From the impression recorded by most of the inter- 
viewers, it remains to be said that they have experienced 
their having been in the presence of a great spiritual 
personality in the midst of the pomp pertaining to His high 
office of a Pontiff of a great religious institution and moving 
amidst a mass of people of all calsses of society. At the 
same time they have all found the Swami standing on an 
elevated but removed plane ‘’far from the madding crowd's 
ignoble strife’’ and composed in His own ‘‘sequestered vale 
nt life’? 


Remarks Paul Brunton, ’’Before | went to India | had 
heard and read much about the great ‘soul force’ of the holy 
men and saints but | had assumed that this was something 
in the ancient past. And it was not until | had met 
Sankaracharya that ! realised it was still a part of the living 
force of Hinduism today’’ Observing the gentleness and 
courtesy of His Holiness Sir Paul Dukes, a British knight, 
records his impression thus :— ‘‘Thus ended a memorable 
interview with one who is the embodiment of all that is 
most noble and sublime in the spiritual culture of India. 
Enjoying the aroma of the virtues of gentleness and 
courtesy, one could see the light of wisdom beaming forth 
from those enchanting eyes as one listened to words which 
were true and at thesame time pleasing.” Arthur Koesler, 
a Hungarian by birth, a domiciled citizen of Great Britain 
and rather a rationalist in his views, could find in our Great 
Acharya something far greater than the impressions of 
other foreign scholars and thinkers who have paid homage 
to His Holiness, when he observes:— ‘’A smile 
transformed his face into that of a child. | had never seen 
a comparable smile or expression;..........:..... 
| wondered why in western paintings of Saints entranced, 
blessed or martyred, | had never encountered anything like 
that enchanted smile.......... However much | admired 


a Last Supper or a scene from Calvary, | have never felt 


that Jesus of Nazareth really looked like that.’’ Dr. Albert 
B. Franklin, then Consul General of the United States of 
America at Madras wrote (in 1963) :—” But in fact He (His 
Holiness) is every man, and he is as old as man’s ponderings 
eee He is a symbol of that renunciation which is at the- 
heart of all religions.” 


It is no wonder that the lowliest of the lowly, the 
highest among the high, the clever and the dull, the 
gentleman or the ruffian, the learned or the ignorant as well 
flock to have a glimpse of the Sage, whatever their purpose 
may be. And everyone who gets that yearned glimpse goes 
away with the satisfaction of a great desire ; while many 
feel that it has been their fortune to be living during the 
times of this epoch-making Saint. 


This booklet will be of great help to have a proper. 
perspective of a Great Living Seer not only to the myriads 
of our country but to such of those foreigners who while 
coming to India fail not to go to Kanchi to have a glimpse 
of, or a word with His Holiness. 


A. Kuppuswami 
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A SEARCH IN SECRET INDIA : 
WITH THE SPIRITUAL HEAD OF SOUTH INDIA® 


Paul Brunton 


About the time of tiffin, that is, tea and biscuits, the 
servant announces a visitor. The latter proves to be a 
fellow-member of the inkstained fraternity, to wit, the 
writer Venkataramani. 


Several letters of introduction lie where | have thrown 
them, at the bottom of my trunk. | have no desire to use 
them. This is in response to a curious whim that it might 


’ be better to tempt whatever gods there be to do their 


-best—or worst. However, | used one in Bombay, 


preparatory to beginning my quest and | used another in 
Madras because I have been charged to deliver a personal 
message with it. And thus, this second note has brought 
Venkataramani to my door. 


He is a member of the Senate of Madras University, 


_ but he is better known as the author of talented essays and 
novels of village life. He is the first Hindu writer in Madras 


Presidency, who uses the medium of English, to be public- 
ly presented with an inscribed ivory shield because of his 
services to literature. He writes in a delicate style of such 
merit as to win high commendation from Rabindranath 
Tagore in india and from the late Lord Haldane in England. 
His prose is piled with beautiful metaphros, but his stories 
tell of the melancholy life of neglected villages. 


°Fifth impression, London Ch. Vill. pp: 119-132 
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As he enters the room | look at his tall, lean person, 
his small head with its tiny tuft of hair, his small chin and 
bespectacled eyes. They are eyes of a thinker, an idealist 
and a poet combined. Yet the sorrows of suffering peasants 
are reflected in their sad irises. 


We soon find ourselves on several paths of common 
interest. After, we have compared notes about most things, 
after we have pulled politics to pieces and swung the 
censers of adoration before our favourite authors, { am 
suddenly impressed to reveal to him the real reason of my 
Indian visit. | tell him with perfect frankness what my object 
is ; ask him about the whereabouts of any real Yogis who 
possess demonstrable attainments ; and | warn him that 
| am not especially interested in meeting dirt-besmeared 
ascetics or juggling faqueers, . 


He bows his head and then shakes it negatively. 


“India is no longer the land of such men. With the 
increasing materialism of our country, its wide degeneration 
on one hand and the impact of unspiritual Western culture 
on the other, the men you are seeking, the great masters, 
have all but disappeared. Yet | firmly believe that some exist 
in retirement, in lonely forests perhaps, but unless you 
devote a whole lifetime to a search, you will find them 
only with the greatest difficulty. When my fellow-Indians 
undertake such a quest as yours, they have to roam far and 
wide nowadays. Then how much harder will it be for a 
European ?”’ 


‘‘Then you hold out little hope ?’’, | ask. 
‘Well, one cannot say. You may be fortunate.”’ 


Something moves me to put a sudden question. 


oe, 


‘‘Have you heard of a master who lives in the 
mountains of North Arcot ?’’ 


He shakes his head. 


Our talk wanders back to literary topics. 


| offer him a cigarette, but he excuses himself from 
smoking. | light one for myself and while | inhale the fragrant 
smoke of the Turkish weed, Venkataramani pours out his 
heart in passionate praise of the fast disappearing ideals 
of old Hindu culture. He makes reference to such ideas as 
simplicity of living, service of the community, leisurely 
existence and spiritual aims. He wants to lop off parasitic 
stupidities which grow on the body of Indian society. The 
biggest thing in his mind, however, is his vision of saving 
the half-million villages of India from becoming mere 
recruiting centres for the slums of large industrialized 
towns. Though this menace is more remote than real, his 
prophetic insight and memory of Western industrial history 
sees this as a certain result of present day trends. 
Venkataramani tells me that he was born in a family with 
property near one of the oldest villages of South India, 
and he greatly lamented the cultural decay and material 
poverty into which village life had fallen. He loves to hatch 
out schemes for the betterment of the simple village folk, 
and he refuses to be happy whilst they are unhappy. 


| listen quietly in the attempt to understand his view 
point. Finally, he rises to go and | watch his tall thin form 
disappear down the road. 


Early next morning | am surprised to receive an 
unexpected visit from him. His carriage rushes hastily to 
the gate, for he fears that | might be out. 
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‘| received a message late last night that my greatest 
patron is staying for one day at Chihgleput,’’ : he bursts 
out. 


After he has recovered his breath, he continued : 


‘‘His Holiness Shri Shankaracharya of Kanchi is the 
Spiritual Head of South India. Millions of people revere him 
as one of God’s teachers. It happens that he has taken a 
great interest in me and has encouraged my literary career, 
and of course he is the one to whom | look for spiritual 
advice. | may now tell you what | refrained from mentioning 
yesterday. We regard him as a master of the highest 
Spiritual attainment. But he is not a Yogi. He is the Primate 
of the Southern Hindu world, a true saint and great religious 
philosopher. Because he is fully aware of most of the 
Spiritual currents of our time, and because of his own 
attainment, he has probably an exceptional knowledge of 
the real Yogis. He travels a good deal from village to village 
and from city to city, so that he is particularly well-informed 
on such matters. Whenever he goes, the holy men come 
to him to pay their respects. He could probably give you 
some useful advice. Would you like to visit him ?’’ 


‘That is extremely kind of you. | shall gladly go. How ~ 
far is Chingleput ?” 


“Only thirty-five miles from here. But stay— ?”’ 
"Yes ?” 
‘| begin to doubt whether His Holiness would grant 


you an audience. Of course | shall do my utmost to 
persuade him. But—"’ 
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‘‘1 am a European !’’ | finish the sentence for him, ‘’1 
understand.”’ 


‘“*You will take the risk of a rebuff’’ he asks, a little 
anxiously. 


‘Certainly. Let us go.’’ 


After a light meal we set out for Chingleput. | ply my 
literary companion with questions about the man | hope to 
see this day. | learn that Shri Shankara lives a life of almost 
ascetic plainness as regards food and clothing but the 
dignity of his high office requires him to move to regal 
panoply when travelling. He is followed then by a retinue 
of mounted elephants and camels, pundits and their pupils, 
heralds and camp-followers generally. Wherever he goes 
he becomes the magnet for crowds of visitors from the 
surrounding localities. They come for spiritual, mental, 
physical and financial assistance. Thousands of rupees are 
daily laid at his feet by the rich, but because he has taken 
the vow of poverty, this income is applied to worthy 
purposes. He relieves the poor, assists education, repairs 
decaying temples and improves the condition of those 
artificial rain-fed pools which are so useful in the riverless 
tracts of South India. His mission, however, is primarily 
spiritual. At every stopping-place he endeavours to inspire 
the people to a deeper. understanding of their heritage of 
Hinduism, as well as to elevate their hearts and minds. He 
usually gives a discourse at the local temple and then 
privately answers the multitude of querents of those who 
flock to him. 


| learn that Shri Shankara is the sixty eighth bearer of 
the title in direct line of succession from the original 
Shankara. To get his office and power into the right 


perspective within my mind. | am forced to ask Venkata- 
ramani several questions about the founder of the line. It 
appears that the first Shankara flourished over two 
thousand years ago, and that he was one of the greatest 
of the historical Brahmin sages. He might be described as 
a rational mystic, and as a philosopher of the first rank. He 
found the Hinduism of the time in a disordered and decrepit 
state, with its spiritual vitality fast fading. It seems that he 
was born for a mission. From the age of eight he 
wandered throughout India on foot, arguing with the 
intelligentsia and the priests of every district through which 
he passed, teaching the doctrines of his own creation, and 
acquiring a considerable following. His intellect was so 
acute that, usually, he was more than a match for those 
he met. He was fortunate enough to be accepted and 
honoured as a prophet during his lifetime, and not after the 
life had flickered out of the throat. 


He was a man with many purposes. Although he 
championed the chief religion of his country, he strongly 
condemned the pernicious practices which had grown up 
under its cloak. He tried to bring people into the way of 
virtue and exposed the futility of mere reliance on ornate 
ritual, unaccompanied by personal effort. He broke the rules 
of his ‘asrana’ by performing the obsequies at the death of 
his own mother, for which the priests excommunicated 
him. The fearless young man was a worthy successor to 
Buddha, the first famous caste-breaker. In opposition to the: 
priests he taught that every human being, irrespective of 
caste or colour could attain to the grace of God and to 
knowledge of the highest Truth. He founded no special 
_ creed but held that every religion was a path to God, if 
sincerely held and followed into its mystic inwardness. He 
elaborated a complete and suitable system of philosophy 
in order to prove his points. He has left a large literary 
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legacy, which is honoured in every city of sacred learning 
throughout the country. The pundits greatly treasure his 
philosophical and religious bequest, although they naturally 
quibble and quarrel over its meaning. 


Shankara travelled throughout India wearing an ochre 
robe and carrying a pilgrim’s staff. As a clever piece of 
strategy, he established four great institutions at the four 
points of the compass. There was one at Badrinath in the 
North at Puri in the East and so on. The. Central 
headquarters, together with a temple and monastery, were 
established in the South, where he began his work. To this 
day the South has remained the holy of holies of Hinduism. 
From these institutions there would emerge, when the rainy 
seasons were over, trained bands of monks who travelly 
the country to spread Shankara’s message. This remarkable 
man died at the early age of thirty-two, though one legend 
has it that he simply disappeared. 


' The value of this information becomes apparent when 
| learn that his successor, whom | am to see this day, carries 
on the same work and the same teaching. In this 
connection, there exists a strange tradition. The first 
Shankara promised his disciples that he would still ablde 
with them in spirit, and that he would accomplish this by 
the mysterious process of ‘‘overshadowing’’ his 
successors. A somewhat similar theory is attached to the 
office of the Grand Lama of Tibet. The predecessor in 
office, during his last, dying moments, names the one 
worthy to follow him. The selected person, usually a lad 
of tender years, is then taken in hand by the best teachers 
available and given a thorough training to fit him for his | 
exalted post. His training is not only religious and intellec- 
tual, but also along the lines of higher Yoga and meditation 
practices. The training is then followed by a life of great 
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activity in the service of his people. It is a singular fact that 
through all the many centuries this line has been 
established, not a single holder of the title has ever been 
known to have other than the highest and the most selfless 


_ character. 


Venkataramani embellishes his narrative with stories 


~ of the remarkable gifts which Shri Shankara the sixty-eighth 


DOSSESSES......... 


There is the further assertion that His Holiness is 
credited with the power of reading the thoughts of other 
persons : at any rate, Venkataramani ray believes this to 
be true. 


We enter Chingleput through a palm-fringed highway 
and find it a tangle of whitewashed houses huddled red 
roofs and narrow lanes. We get down and walk into the 
centre of the city, where large crowds are gathered 
together. | am taken into a house where a group of 

-secretaries are busily engaged handling the huge 
correspondence which follows His Holiness from his 
headquarters at Kumbakonam. | wait in a chairless 
anteroom while Venkataramani sends one of the secretaries 


_ with a message to Shri Shankara. More than half an hour 


passes before the man returns with the reply that the 
audience | seek cannot be granted. His Holines does not 
see his way to receiving a European ; moreover, there are 
two hundred people waiting for interviews already. Many 
persons have been staying in the town overnight in order 
secure their interviews. The secretary is profuse in his 
apologies. 


| philosophically accept the situation, but Venkata- 
ramani says that he will try to get into the presence of 
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His Holiness as a privileged friend, and then plead my cause. 
Several members of the crowd murmur unpleasantly when 
they become aware of his intention to pass into the coveted 
house out of his turn. After much talk and babbling 
explanations, he wins through. He returns eventually, 
smiling and victorious. 


‘‘His Holiness will make a special exception in your 
case. He will see you in about one hour's time.”’ 


! fill the time with some idle wandering in the 
picturesque lanes which run down to the chief temple. | 
meet some servants who are leading a train of grey 
elephants and big buff-brown camels to a drinking-place. 
Someone points out to me the magnificent animal which 
Carries the Spiritual Head of South-India on his travels. He 
rides in regal fashion, borne aloft in an opulent howdah on 
the back of a tall elephant. It is finely covered with ornate 
trappings, rich cloths and gold embroideries. | watch the 
dignified old creature step forward along the street. Its trunk 
coils up and comes down again as it passes. 


Remembering the time-born custom which requires one 
to bring a little offering of fruits, flowers or sweetmeats 
when visiting a spiritual personage. | procure a gift to place 
before my august host. Oranges and flowers are the only 
things in sight and | collect as much as | can conveniently 
Carry. 


In the crowd which presses outside His Holiness’s 
temporary residence, | forgot another important custom. 
‘“‘Remove your shoes.’’ Venkataramani reminds me 
promptly. | take them off and leave them out in the street, 
hoping that they will still be there when | return ! 
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We pass through a tiny doorway and enter a bare ante- 
room. At the far end there is a dimly lit enclosure, where 
| behold a short figure standing in the shadows. | approach 
closer to him, put down my little offering and bow low in 
salutation. There is an artistic value in this ceremony which 
greatly appeals to me apart from its necessity as an 
expression of respect and as a harmless courtesy. | know 
well that Shri Shankara is no Pope, for there is no such thing 
in Hinduism but he is a teacher and inspirer of a religious 
‘ flock of vast dimensions. The whole of South India bows 
to his tutelage. 


| look at him in silence. This short man is clad in the 
ochre-coloured robe of a monk and leans his weight on a 
friar’s staff. | have been told that he is on the right side of 
forty, hence | am surprised to find his hair quite grey. 


His noble face, pictured in grey and brown, takes an 
honoured place in the long portrait gallery of my memory. 
That elusive element which the French aptly call the 
Spirituel is present in this face. His expressin is modest and 
mild, the large dark eyes being extraordinarily tranquil and 
beautiful. The nose is short, straight and classically regular. 
There’ is a rugged little beard on his chin, and the gravity 
of his mouth is most noticeable. Such a face might have 
belonged to one of the saints who graced the Christian 
Church during the Middle Ages, except that this one 
possesses the added quality of intellectuality. | suppose we 
of the practical West would say that he has the eyes of 
a dreamer. Somehow, | feel in an inexplicable way that 
there is something more than mere dreams behind those 
heavy lids. 


“Your Holiness has been very kind to receive me’”’ | 
remark, by way of introduction. 
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He turns to my companion, the writer, and says 
something in the vernacular. | guess its meaning correctly. 


‘‘His Holiness understands your English, but he is afraid 
that you will not understand his own. So he prefers to have 
me translate his answers,’’ says Venkataramani. 


1 shall sweep through the earlier phases of this 
interview, because they are more concerned with myself 
than with the Hindu Primate. He asks about my personal 
experiences in the country ; he is very interested in 
ascertaining the exact impressions which Indian people and 
institutions make upon a foreigner. | give him my candid 
impressions, mixing praise and criticism freely and frankly. 


The conversation then flows into wider channels and 
| am much surprised to find that he regularly reads English 
- newspapers, and that he is well informed upon current 
affairs in the outside world. Indeed, he is not unaware of 
what the noise at Wetminister is about, and he knows also 
through what painful travail the troublous infant of 
democracy is passing in Europe. 


| remember Venkatramani’s firm belief that Shri 
Shankara possesses prophetic insight. It touches my fancy 
to press for some opinion about the world’s future. 


*"When do you think that the political and economic 
conditions everywhere will begin to improve ?’’ 


‘‘A change for the better is not easy to come by 
quickly”’ he replies. ‘‘It is a process which must needs take 
some time. How can things improve when the nations 
spend more each year on the weapons of death ?”’ 
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‘'There is nevertheless mucn tak of disarmament to- 
day. Does that count ?”’ 


“If you scrap your battleships and let your cannon 
ust, that will not stop war. People will continue to fight, 
even if they have to usc sticks !”’ 


‘‘But what can be done to help matters ?’’ 


‘Nothing but spiritual understanainyg between one 
nation and another, and between rich and poor, will produce 
goodwill and thus bring real peace and prosperity.’’ 


‘‘That seems far off. Our outlook is hardly cheerful, 
then ?’’ His Holiness rests his arm a little more heavily upon 
his staff. 


‘There is still God.’’ he remarks gently. 


“If there is, He seems very far away.” | boldly protest. 


. “*God has nothing but love towards mankind,’’ comes 
the soft answer. : 

‘‘ Judging by the unhappiness and wretchedness which 
afflict the world to-day, He has nothing but indifference,’’ 
| break out impulsively, unable to keep the bitter force of 
irony out of my voice, His Holiness looks at me strangely. 
Immediately | regret my hasty words. 


‘‘The eyes of a patient man see deeper. God will use 
~ human instruments to adjust matters at the appointed hour. 
The turmoil among nations, the moral wickedness among 
people and the suffering of miserable millions will provoke, 
* aS areaction, some great divinely inspired man to come to 
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the rescue. In this sense, every century has its own saviour. 
The process works like a law of physics. The greater the 
wretchedness caused by spiritual ignorance, materialism, 
the greater will be the man who will arise to help the 
world.’”’ 


‘‘Then do you expect someone to arise in our time, 
too—"’ 


‘‘In our century,’’ he corrects. ‘“Assuredly. The need 
of the world is so great and its spiritual darkness is so thick, 
that an inspired man of God will surely arise.’’ 


‘Is it your opinion, then, that men are becoming more 
degraded ?’’ | query. 


‘‘No, | do not think so,’’ he replied tolerantly, ‘’There 
is an indwelling divine soul in man which in the end, must 
bring him back to God.”’ 


‘‘But there are ruffians in our Western cities who 
behave as though there were indwelling demons in them.’’ 
| counter, thinking of the modern gangster. 


‘‘Do not blame people so much as the environments 
into which they are born. Their surroundings and 
circumstances force them to become worse than they really 
are. There is true of both the East and West. Society must 
be brought into tune with a higher note. Materialism must 
be balanced by idealism. There is no other real cure for the 
world’s difficulties. The troubles into which countries are 

everywhere being plunged are really the agonies which will 
force this change, just as failure is frequently a sign-post 
pointing to another road.’’ . 
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“You would like people to introduce spiritual principles 
into their worldly dealings, then ?” 


‘Quite so. It is not impracticable, because it is the only 
way to bring about results which will satisfy everyone in 
the end, and which will not speedily disappear. And if there 
were more men who had found spiritual light in the world, 
it would spread more quickly. India, to its honour, supports 
and respects its spiritual men though less so than in former 
times. If all the world Were to do the same and to take its 
guidance from men of spritual vision, then all the world 
would soon find peace and grow prosperous. 


Our conversation trails on. | am quick to notice that 
Shri Sankara does not decry the West in order to exalt the 
East, as so many in his land do. He admits that each half 
of the world possesses its own set of virtues and vices and 
that in this way they roughly equal ! He hopes that a wiser 
generation will fuse the best points of Asiatic and European 
civilizations into a higher and balanced social scheme. 


| drop the subject and ask permission for some personal 
questions. It is granted without difficulty. 


‘‘How long has your Holiness held this title ?’’ 


“Since 1907. At that time | was only twelve years old. 
Four years after my appointment | retired to a village on 
the banks of the Cauvery, where | gave myself up to 
meditation and study for three years. Then only did my 
public work begin.”’.......... 


‘‘| would like to meet someone who has high 
attainments in Yoga and can give some sort of proof or 
demonstration of them. There are many of your holy men 
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who can only give one more talk when they are asked for 
this proof. Am | asking too much ?”’ 


The tranquil eyes meet mine. 


There is a pause for a whole minute, His Holiness 
fingers his beard. 


‘If you are seeking initiation into real Yoga of the higher 
kind, then you are not seeking too much. Your earnestness 
will help you! | can perceive the strength of your 
determination ; but a light is beginning to awaken within 
you which will guide you to what you want, without 
doubt.”’ 


i 


| am not sure whether | correctly understand him. 


‘“So far | have depended on myself for guidance. Even 
some of your ancient sages say that there is no other god 
than that which is within ourselves,’’ | hazard. 


' And the answer swiftly comes : 


‘‘God is everywhere. How can one limit Him to one’s 
own self ? He supports the entire universe.’’ 


| feel that | am getting out of my depth and immediately 
turn the talk away from this semi-theological strain. 


‘‘What is the most practical course for me to take ?"’ 


‘‘Go on with your travels. When you have finished 
them, think of the various Yogis and holy men you have 
met ; then pick out the one who makes most appeal to you. 
Return to him, and he will surely bestow his initiation upon 
you.”’ 
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| look at his calm profile and admire its singular serenity, 


‘‘But suppose, Your Holiness, that none of them makes 
sufficient appeal to me, What then ?’’ 


‘In that case you will have to go on alone until God 
Himself initiates you. Practise meditation regularly ; 
contemplate the higher things with love in your heart ; think 
often of the soul and that will help to bring you to it. The 
best time to practise is the hour of waking ; the next best 
time is the hour of twilight. The world is calmer at those 
times and will disturb your meditations less.’’ 


He gazes benevolently at me. | begin to envy the saintly 
peace which dwells on his bearded face. Surely, his heart 
has never known the devastating upheavals which have 
scarred mine ? | am stirred to ask him impulsively : 


“If | fail, may | then turn to you for assistance ?”’ 

Shri Shankara gently shakes his head. 

‘‘1am at the head of a public institution, a man whose 
time no longer belongs to himself. My activities demand 
almost all my time. For years | have spent only three hours 
in sleep each night. How can | take personal pupils ? You 


must find a master who devotes his time to them.” 


‘But | am told that real masters are rare, and that a 
European is unlikely to find them.” 


He nods his assent to my statement, but adds : 


‘‘Truth exists. It can be found.’’ 
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‘‘Can you not direct me to such a master; one whom 
you know is competent to give me proofs of the reality of 
higher Yoga ?’’ 


His Holiness does not reply till after an interval of 
_ protracted silence. 


““Yes, | know of only two masters in India who could 
give you what you wish. One of them lives in Benares, 
hidden away in a large house, which is itself hidden among 
spacious grounds. Few people are permitted to obtain 
access to him. Certainly, no European has yet been able to 
intrude upon his seclusion. | could send you to him, but | 
fear that he may refuse to admit a European.’’ 


“‘And the other—?’’ My interest is strangely stirred. 


~ “The other man lives in the interior, farther south, | 
visited him once and know him to be a high master. | 
recommend that you go to him.”’ 


‘‘Who is he ?”’ 


“‘He is called the maharishi. His abode is on 
Arunachala, the Mountain of the Holy Beacon, which is in 
the territory of North Arcot. Shall | provide you with full 
instruction, so that you may discover him ?’’ 


A picture flashes suddenly before my mind’s eye. 
| see the yellow-robed friar, who has vainly persuaded 


me to accompany him to his teacher. | hear him murmuring 
the name of a hill. It is : ‘’The Hill of the Holy Beacon.”’ 


: 
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‘Many thanks, your Holiness,”’ | rejoin, ‘but | have a 
guide who comes from the place.”’ 


‘‘Then you will go there ?”’ 
| hesitate. 


‘‘All arrangements have been made for my departure 
from the South tomorrow,’ | mutter uncertainly. 


‘‘In that case | have a request to make.”’ 
*‘With pleasure.’’ 


‘‘Promise me that you will not leave South India before 
you have met the Maharishi." 


| read in his eyes a sincere desire to help me. The 
promise is given. 


A benignant smile crosses his face. 


‘Do not be anxious. You shall discover that which you 
seek."’ 


A murmur from the crowd which is in the street 
penetrates the house. 


‘| have taken up too much of your valuable time,’’ |> 
apologize. ‘’| am indeed sorry.”’ 


Shri Shankara’s grave mouth relaxes. He follows me 
into the ante-room and whispers something into the ear of 
my companion. | catch my name in the sentence. 
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| At the door | turn to bow in farewell salutation. His 
Holiness calls me back to receive a parting message : 
““You shall always remember me, and | shall always 
remember you.” 


And so, hearing these cryptic and puzzling words, | 
reluctantly withdrew from this interesting man, whose 
entire life has been dedicated to God from childhood. He 
is a pontiff who cares not for worldly power, because he 
has renounced all and resigned all. Whatever material things 
are given to him, he at once gives again to those who need 
them. His beautiful and gentle personality will surely linger 
in my memory. 


| wander about Chingleput till evening, exploring its 
artistic, old-world beauty and then seek a final glimpse of 
His Holiness before returning home. 


| find him in the largest temple of the city. The slim, 
- modest yellow-robed figure is addressing a huge concourse 
of men, women and children, Utter silence prevails among 
the large audience. | cannot understand his vernacular 
words, but | can understand tht he is holding the deep 
attention of all present, from the intellectual Brahman to 
the illiterate peasant. | do not know, but hazard the guess 
that he speaks on the profoundest topics in the simplest 
manner, for such is the character | read in him. 


And yet, though | appreciate his beautiful soul, | envy 
the simple faith of his vast audience. Life apparently, never 
brings them deep moods of doubt. God is ; and there the 
matter ends. They do not appear to know what it means 

_to go through dark nights of the soul, when the world seems 
like the grim scene of a jungle-like struggle ; when God 
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recedes into shadowy nothingness ; and when man’s own 
existence seems nothing more than a fitful passage across 
this small, transient fragment of the universe which we call 
Earth. 


We drive out of Chingleput under an indigo sky 
gemmed with stars. | listen to palms majestically waving 


their branches over the water’s edge in an unexpected 
breeze. ™ 


My companion suddenly breaks the silence between 
us. 


‘You are indeed lucky !’’ 
“Why hb 


‘“Beacuse this is the first interview which His Holiness 
has granted to a European writer.’’ : 


"Well—?"’ 


‘That brings his blessing upon you " 


SHANKARACHARYA 
MILTON SINGER® 


When | was in Madras in the winter of 1954-55 | heard 
references on a number of occasions to Swami 
Sankaracharya which greatly aroused my curiosity. Some 
of these references were mde by avowed followers of the 
Swami, others by the critics, but all singled him out as a 
person of unusual position and attainments. Several people 
spoke of having received prasadams and blessings from 
him, others of his broad knowledge and reading, and still 
others of his influence upon Hinduism in South India. When 
Dr. V. Raghavan learned of my interest in the Swami, he 
very kindly arranged for me to interview him in Conjeevaram 
on two different occasions. At the first interview | was 
accompanied by Dr. Raghavan’s young son, Kalidas, and 
on the second by Dr. Raghavan himself. These interviews 


were among the highlights of my visit to India and still stand - 


out with great vividness. 


For an American, the setting of the meetings under a 
green tree in the garden of the Conjeevaram mutt was in 
itself most charming and, I'may say, misleading since | did 
not at the first interview recognize the Swami sitting under 
the tree until my companions had prostrated themselves 
before him. But the most memorable part of these 
interviews was the swami himself. On both occasions he 
showed a very lively curiosity about the outside world and 
asked me about where | had been, whom and what | had 
seen, what foreign languages | knew and similar questions. 


°Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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He also showed a very strong interest in the America 
Indians, their history, diet, and customs. In these questions 
and more so in his answers to my questions abou 
Hinduism, the Swami showed a most unusually clear an 
candid mind. From him | believe | learned more about th 
essential foundations of orthodox Hinduism than | hac 
learned from a two-years’ previous study of the subject 
In fact, this holy man had a view of the foundations whict 
would be more congenial to an anthropologist than to the 
Western student of religion and theology. For, according 
to the Swami, the distinctiveness of Hinduism does not res 
in its philosophy, ethics, or theology, things which tend tc 
be common to all schools and all religions. Hinduism adds 
to these a hereditary discipline based on family and caste. 
and the growth or decline of Hinduism is directly dependen 
on the social disciplines. The Swami referred to these socia 
disciplines as the ‘Sociological foundations’’ of Hinduism. 
While he showed considerable concern about the recent 
weakening of these disciplines, he nevertheless felt that 
there was a good prospect for activating the religious non- 
Brahmins to maintain them along with the Brahmins. 


This way of looking at Hinduism brings together in é 
very illuminating manner many apparently disparate things 
that | had seen in India and gave me a most intimate insight 
into Hindu institutions and ideas. 


The Swami's intense seriousness and active concern 
for the future of Hinduism was refreshingly mixed with a 
wry humor and detachment. At one point in our 
conversation when | asked him about the obligation of 
people to see him regularly at the mutt, he said that the 
allegiance to a Sankara Mutt is not specified and definite 
as in the case of some other mutts end wistfully remarked 
that there are some people who never come to see him. 


/ 
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At another point, in talking about the Dravida movement, 
_he suggested that my study of South Indian culture would 
be incomplete if | did not interview at least one of the 
leaders of this movement. 


Before | went to India | had heard and read much about 
the great ‘‘soul force’ of the holy men and saints but | had 
assumed that this was something in the ancient past. And 
it was not until | had met Sankaracharya that | realised it 
was still a part of the living force of Hinduism today. 


SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND THE STATE 


A British knight and a French savant had an interview 
with His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya of Kamakoti Peetham 
on Wednesday, Feb, 26,°. The time fixed for the interview 
was 9 p.m. Sir Paul Dukes arrived at His Holiness’s camp 
at Thyagarayanagar at 8.30. He was conducted to the 
place of the interview which was an open space beneath 
a row of palms. There was a stack of hay in the centre of 
which was placed a wooden plank which was to serve as 
the seat for His Holiness. Struck by this, for him, unusual 
situation, Sir Paul remarked that this was a romantic setting 
for the new experience which he was looking forward to 
presently. The Frenchman, Mr. Phillippe Lavastine, arrived 
escorted by a few Indian friends. He seemed evidently 
moved at the prospect of meeting a great scholar-saint. 


The two were brought by Dr. T.M.P. Mahadevan. It 
was a little past nine. Our attention was drawn to the 
direction from where a mild torchlight flashed. His Holiness 
was coming slowly, with those unselfconscious steps 
which are uniquely his. About half a dozen devotees who 
were following him stepped back, as His Holiness sat on 
the wooden plank, asking the group that was waiting for 
him to sit down, by a graceful gesture. The two guests sat 
at a short distance from His Holiness, with the interpreter 
in between. The stage was set for the interview. 


Sir Paul Dukes was the first to be introduced, as the 
author of two books whose titles are The Unending Quest, 
and Yoga for the Western World. His Holiness asked Sir Paul 
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as to what he meant by the unending quest. The 
Englishman said that in his own case the quest had not 
ended yet. In the case of the average Westerner, he added, 
it is thought that the quest ended once a particular church 
was accepted. Sir Paul’s view was that this was not so. 
Explaining the meaning of the expression ‘unending quest,’ 
His Holiness observed : ‘‘If the quest is external there would 
be no end to it, It would be like the quest after the horizon, 
a hallucination. If the quest is inward, then it would end 
with the discovery of the true Self. In a sense, even this 
latter quest may be said to be unending in that its object 
is infinite.’’ | 


The Frenchman was now introduced as one interested 
in the study of our temples and the puranas in connection 
with his researches into the institution of kingship. Mr. 
Lavastine himself explained what his central problem was. 
In ancient times the temporal and the spiritual were united 
in the institution of kingship. There was no division of the 
secular from the sacred. Probably, most of the ills of the 
modern world are traceable to this division which now 
obtains: The French scholar thought that a study of the 
history of the South Indian temples might throw light on 
the question of the relation between temporal power and 
Spirituality. 


His Holiness enquired if M. Lavastine had heard of the 
saying, raja dharmasya kaaranam (The king is responsible 
for Dharma). As His Holiness was giving an illuminating 
explanation of this saying, the two visitors were observed 
moving close to him, with their attention fixed on every 
word of his. Although His Holiness was speaking in Tamil 
he used a profusion of English words to help the interpreter 
in his talks, and also the visitors in their understanding of 
him. Not accustomed to squat, the Western visitors were 
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assuming all sorts of awkward postures. The interpreter 
touched the knees of the Frenchman, in order to indicate 
that he could fold his legs. Observing this, His Holiness told 
the interpreter that there was no need for this restraint. It 
was difficult for the average Westener to squat. The way 
in which the visitors sat did not matter. They were like 
children in this respect. Why restrain them ? How gracious 
of His Holiness to have made this observation ! Is this not 
a true sign of a Mahatma ? 


Explaining the Sanskrit saying, His Holiness said : ‘‘It 
is natural that man should seek to satisfy his wants like 
hunger, thirst, and a place to rest. There are duties which 
an individual has towards himself, the social group and the 
nation. Ordinarily the performance of these duties remains 
on the level of satisfying the creaturely wants. But there 
is a way of performing these duties which will elevate 
everyone. The duty of the king or the State is to see that the 
citizens are provided every opportunity for spiritual growth 
and progress. That is the meaning of the saying : raja 
dharmasya kaaranam. 


The Frenchman said that he wanted to study Samskrit 
in the traditional Indian way, directly from a teacher, 
without the aid of books. His Holiness expressed his 
appreciation of this wish, and remarked : ’‘Even in India that 
tradition has all but disappeared. The old way was not to 
confuse the ability to read and write with scholarship. Even 
the wisest did not know how to read and write’’. Here, one 
of the visitors cited the instance of Sri Ramakrishna who 
could not even sign his name properly in Bengali. His 
Holiness continued: ‘| am referring to even secular 
scholars. Writing was the special art of a small class of 
people called kanakkars. They were good calligraphers. But 
the rest of the people, for the most part, were not literate. 
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Eminent mathematicians, astronomers, physicians, Vedic 
scholars — their learning was based on reading and writing. 
Learning was imparted orally and was imbibed by rote. The 
method has its own excellences, and could be revived with 
profit, within certain limits’’. 


Would His Holiness favour the revival of all that is old 
and ancient, asked Sir Paul Dukes. His Holiness replied that 
what was good and of value was worthy of revival. There 
was no need for any propaganda. This is not to be done 
that way. If a few people would set an example in their 
personal lives, this would catch on ; and a time may come 
when the West also would emulate. And, when there is 
recognition from the West, our people may wake up and 
- see something grand in their own past. 


One last request, said Sir Paul. What would be the 
message from His Holiness that could be carried to the 
West ? His Holiness remained silent for a considerabie 
length of time. He was indrawn, with eyes half-closed, and 
lost in contemplation. At the end of that period he spoke - 
in slow, measured tones: “‘In all that you do, let love be 
the sole motive. Any deed must be with reference to 
another. Action implies the acted-upon as much as the 
agent. Let action be out of love. | am not here referring to 
Gandhian gospel of ahimsa. There may be situations which 
demand violent action. Punishment, for instance, may be 
necessary. Even wars may have to be waged. But whatever 
be the nature of the action, the agent must act out of love. 
Passions such as desire and hatred, anger and malice must 
be totally eschewed. If love becomes the guiding principle 
of all deeds, then most of the ills of the world will vanish’’. 
‘‘This’’, added His Holiness ‘’You may carry with you as 
the message of the sages and sages and saints of India’’. 
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Thus ended a memorable interview with one who. 
the embodiment of all that is most noble and sublime | 
the spiritual culture of India, Enjoying the aroma of th 
virtues of gentleness and courtesy, one could see the ligt 
of wisdom beaming forth from those enchanting eyes, a 
one listened to words which were true, and at the sam 
time, pleasing. 


ARTHUR. KOESTLER MEETS 
SANKARACHARYA 


Mr. Arthur Koestler, author of ‘‘Darkness at Noon”, 
who was recently in Madras had a meeting with His 
Holiness Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakoti Peetham 
on January 10, 1959, at the Acharya’s camp in West 
Mambalam. He was introduced by Dr. V Raghavan, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Madras University. Mr. P. 
Sankaranarayanan, Professor of Philosophy in Vivekananda 
College, acted as interpreter. 


The Acharya inquired about the visitor’s birthplace and 
his mother-tongue to which Mr. Koestler replied that he was 
born in Hungary, but was now a domiciled British citizen, 
that his mother-tongue was Hungarian, but that he wrote 
in English. Then began the following convergation. 


Sri Acharya : How long have you been here ? 

Mr. Koestler : \have been here for fifteen days. | came 
to Madras from Bombay. . 

Sri Acharya: \s this your first visit to this country ? 

Mr. Koestler : | am ashamed to say, ‘Yes’. 

Sri Acharya : What is the purpose of your visit to 


India ? Is it just to observe the country, 
its people and its conditions or to guide 
them in some healthy manner ? 


Mr. Koestler : Firstly, | came to see and learn. | do not 
think that | can do anything to influence 
them. 
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Sri Acharya : One's passive interest, too, has its 
influence. Apart from any specific 
activity, one’s sincere sympathy itself 
has a ‘sakti’ or force. 


Koestler’s interview is given here as he has himself 
reported it in his book The Lotus and the Robot. ° 
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SANKARACHARYA OF KANCHI 


| was anxious to meet a religious leader occupying a 
position of authority, from whom | could learn the orthodox 
view. But Hinduism is split into countless sects, and it has 
of course no Church hierarchy in the Western sense. The 
nearest to an authoritative position, | learnt, was attributed 
to the five Sankaracharyas, leaders of an important 
traditionalist sect, all of them descendants in direct spiritual 
lineage, as it were, from Sankara Acharya,the great religious 
reformer in the eighth century. Sankara combated idolatry, 
taught a purified version of pantheism, and tried to create 
a unified system of orthodox Hindu belief. Each of the 
subsequent Acharyas appointed his own successor ; and 
in the present generation His Holiness the Sankaracharya 
of Kanchi Kamakoti Peetam wielded the highest spiritual 
authority. He had succeeded in «unifying two large, 
previously divided sects, and was considered to be the 
Originator of the current of religious revival noticeable 
mainly in the South. He was described to me as a very holy 

. man, far advanced on the path towards final enlightenment. 
, He was staying near Madras when | visited him. 

The audience had been arranged by Professor 
Raghavan, who holds the Chair of Sanskrit at the University 
of Madras. His books. The Indian Heritage (with a Preface 
by the President of the Republic, was published in 1956 
by UNESCO, and | am much indebted to it as an 
authoritative source-book for Sanskrit literature, which will 
be often quoted in subsequent chapters. 


The first time | met Dr. Raghavan at his office at the 
University, he wore European clothes and behaved with the . 
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somewhat harassed courtesy of a busy don. The second 
time, when | picked him up in the evening for our appoint- 
ment with the Sankaracharya, he emerged from his house 
and got into the car, dressed only in a loin-cloth. 
of course, a number of pilgrims and beggars similarly 
in the streets of Madras ; nevertheless, a middle-aged 
professor reclining on the leather upholstery of a limousine 
naked down to the navel, is an unusual sight, |. asked him 
whether he, and a mutual friend, had been influenced by 
the Sankaracharya. He said: ‘‘To the measure of our 
success we are his pupils, to the measure of our failings 
we desert him.”’ 


We drove to.a suburb, stopped at a dark street-corner, 
got out of the car and of our shoes, and were greeted by 
another middle-aged gentleman in a loin - cloth, whom the 
Professor introduced as a Madras Publisher. The publisher 
explained that he was spending every evening from six to 
eleven in attendance on His Holiness. 


We entered a small and dilapidated house next to a 
temple. Facing us there was a dark, narrow corridor, 
blocked by an ancient palanquin painted white with long, 
hard wood poles sticking out front and back. A small room, 
rather like a police cell, opened from the corridor, and there 
we squatted down on a mat in the company of several 
others. After a few minutes of whispered conversation, a 
young man approached the palanquin, bent over it and 
murmured some words. A brown rug inside the palanquin, 
covering what looked like a shapeless bundle, began slowly 
to heave and stir, and finally His Holiness scrambled out 
of it, wrapping the blanket round his head and bare torso 
in the process of emerging. Tall and lean, but not 
emaciated, he looked dazed as he squeezed past the 
Dalanquin in the corridor and entered the little cell. He sat 
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down cross-legged, facing me on the mat, while theothers 
moved out into the corridor, leaning in through the open 


_~ door to hear better. One of the devotees was a compulsive 


nosepicker, such as one finds in every Indian crowd. A 
Professor of Philosophy, from the Vivekananda College, in 


_ Madras, acted as interpretor. 


His Holiness remained silent for about half a minute, 
and | had time to study his remarkable face. Its features 
had been reduced to bare essentials by hard spiritual 
discipline. It was dominated by the high, smooth, domed 
forehead under the short-cropped, white hair. The brown 
eyes were set so deep that they seemed to be peering out 
from inside the skull, with soft dark shadows underneath. 
His firm, curved lips, framed by a trimmed white beard, 
were surprisingly mobile and expressive as they carefully 
formed each word. He was emerging from sleep or trance, 
his eyes only focussing on those present. | was told that 
he managed an average of three hours’ sleep a day, in short 
fits between duties and observances, always huddled in the 
palanquin ; and that the devotees were often unable to tell 
whether he was asleep or in samadhi. He asked me gently 


_ why | had come to India. 


‘Is it merely to observe the country and the people, or 
is it to guide them in some healthy manner ?’ 


This was an allusion to certain Press comments, 
concerned with earlier books. | answered that | had come 
to see and learn, and with no other purpose. 


H.H. : ‘One's passive interest, too, exerts an influence. 
Even without any specific activity, the angle from which 
you approach a problem or country produces a shakti—an 
active force’. | 
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| said that | was sorry this should be so but nobody 
could avoid throwing a shadow. 


The Sankaracharya answered : ‘But one’s sincere 
sympathy throws its own radiance’ ; and as he said that 
a smile transformed his face into that of a child. | had never 
seen a comparable smile or expression; it had an 
extraordinary charm and sweetness. Later, on my way 
back, | wondered why in Western paintings of Saints 
entranced, blessed or martyred, | had never encountered 
anything like that enchanted'smile. Since all mystics agree 
that their experience cannot be put into words, perhaps 
their expression also eludes representation by chisel and 
brush. However much | admired a Last Supper or a scene 
from Calvary, | have never felt that Jesus of Nazareth really 
looked like that. On the other hand, certain sculptures of 
the Gupta period and of the early Indian Baroque do convey 
an idea of that peculiar smile. 


My first question was whether His Holiness thought 
that it was necessary to adapt the doctrines and 
observances of Hinduism to the changing social structure 
of India. 


‘The Sankaracharya’s answer, according to the 
stenographic transcript (which | have slightly compressed) 
was as follows : , 


‘The present is not the only time when there has been 
a social revolution. Changes have been taking place even 
in the remote past. when revolutions were not so violent 
as they are now. But there are certain fundamentals which 
have been kept intact. We compare the impact of a social 
change to a storm. It is necessary to stand firm by the 
fundamental values and to keep affirming them. We may 
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note the deterioration in moral values and standards. When 
Alexander came to India. Greek observers wrote that there 
were no thefts in this country. we cannot say that this stan- 
dard has been kept up in subsequent times. But we cannot . 
say that either because the situation with regard to morality 
has changed, teachers ? should adapt themselves to 
present-day standards. In the same way, adaptations have 
no place in the standards of spiritual discipline. 


Question : ‘Is there not a difference between spiritual 
values and religious observances ? Assuming a person is 
working in a factory or office, he has to be at his working 
place at 9 a.m. To perform his religious observances he 
must start at five in the morning. ° Would it not be possible 
to shorten the prescribed ritual ?’ 


H.H. : ‘If aman cannot perform his prayers, rites and 
observances in the prescribed way, he must feel regret 
and penitence. He can do penance and still perform his 
duties in the proper way on holidays or at other times of 
the day when he is less busy. Once concessions are made 
in the way of shortening observances, there is no limit, and 
this will lead to their gradual dwindling and extinction. 


Question : ‘If the full discharge of the rites is. In modern 
society, beyond the average person's capacity, may it not 
be harmful to make him feel constantly guilty and aware 
of his failings ?’ 


H.H.: ‘If a person feels sincere repentance, that 
sincerity has its own value.’ 


©The orthodox Hindu purification rites, prayers and observances require 
several hours a day. 
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In view of his unyielding attitude. | changed the 
subject. 


Question : ‘In the West, in the days of the Pythagorean 
Brotherhood, and again during the early Renaissance, the 
great savants were also great mystics and considered the 
pursuit of Science as a form of worship. This was also true 
of Einstein, who was a deeply religious man or of Max 
Planck, the founder of the quantum theory and Kepler, the 
father of modern astronomy, who regarded science as an 
approach to the ultimate mystery. How does this approach 
relate to Indian thought ?’ 


H.H. : ‘The more Science develops the more does it 
confirm the foundamental truths of religious philosophy. 
Indian Science, far from being opposed to religion, had a 
Spiritual origin and a religious orientation. It is significant 
that every science in India is called a Sastra — a system 
of thought with a spiritual purpose. In our temples, for 
instance, all sciences and arts are pressed into the service 
of religion. Architecture, music, dance, mathematics, 
astronomy, all have spiritual and religious siginificance.’ 


Again | felt that the saint and my humble self were 
talking different languages. The Sankaracharya’s reference 
to the sciences being pressed into service in the temples 
implied approval of the debasement of astronomy into 
astrology, of mathematics into mystic number lore, which 
had brought Indian science to a standstill some fifteen 
hundred years before. | again changed the subject, and 
brought up the din and noise in Indian temples. Was this 
the reason why Indians with a meditative disposition had 
to resort to the solitude of. the mountains or bury 
themselves in Ie caves ? 


————————————————————————e 
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H.H. : ‘The case is just the reverse. Because solitude 
and a secluded spot have been prescribed, from oldest 
times, for contemplation, temples do not have to serve that 
purpose. Our temples are not organized as places for 
meditation, nor for congregational worship. The purpose 


of a temple is different. We enjoy the goods of life such 


as house, food, clothing, ornaments, music, dance, etc. We 
pay a tribute in the form of taxes to the King—now the 
Government—for making it possible for us to enjoy them 
by giving us their protection. The King protector is provided 
with a palace and other paraphernalia of royalty. Even as 
we render homage to the king for the enjoyment of these 
things, we are bound to tender our gratitude to God who 
has primarily given us the good things of life. We offer a 
part of these good things as a token of our gratitude to Him 
in the temple. We first offer to Him all that He has given 
to us, in the shape of food, clothing, jewels, music, flowers, . 


~ lights, incense, and so on, with the grateful consciousness 


that they are His gifts to us ; and we receive them back 
from Him as His prasada. The temple is the place where 
these offerings made on behalf of the collective community 
where it is situated. Even if people do not go to the temple, 
it is enough that these offerings are made to God on behalf 
of the community. The duty of the people at the place is 
to see that these offerings are made in a proper manner. 
There have been people who would not take their day’s | 
meal till the temple bell announced that the offering to God 
of food for the day had been done. Then only do they take 
their meal as God's prasada. 


Question : ‘Where, then, can an individual meditate in 
silence and enjoy the feeling of being alone with his God ?’ 


H.H. : ‘In almost every Hindu home, and in riverside 
Structures, there is a place of daily worship. We can obtain 
in it the seclusion and silence needed for meditation.’ © 
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It would have been impertinent to contradict the saint 
by telling him that | had visited some of those ‘riverside 
structures’ and private shrines in Hindu houses. About the 
former—the ghats and shrines of Benares, for instance — 
the less said the better ; the latter are usually the size of 
a larder, or simply a corner in a bedroom. There would be 
a small figure of Krishna or Durga with some wilted daisies 
in front of it, and some oil-prints of the Monkey God on the 
wall. But in the average cramped and crowded Indian 
habitation, that shrine ofers no privacy whatsoever. A saint, 
of course, will feel at peace in the midst of any din and 
noise. But | was concerned with the average person. 


| asked His Holiness whether the doctrines of Hindu 
religion are meant to be interpreted literally or as symbols. 
He answered : 


‘Every such idea must be understood literally and not 
symbolically.’ He then went on to explain that ‘a 
comparative study of Hindu and Christian doctrines 
revealed that the fundamental philosophical truths of 
Hinduism appear in Christian religion as dogmas based on 
a misunderstanding of their original meaning’ Thus the 
‘Adam’ of the Scriptures is to be traced to 
i) ee and ‘Eve’ corresponds to Jiva (the individual 
self). In the Upanishads there is a reference to two birds 
sitting on the same tree. One bird eats the fruit of the tree. 
The other simply looks on without eating. The bird which 
eats the fruit is Jiva-Eve. The bird which simply looks on 
is the supreme Atma-Adam. The tree on which the two 
birds are seated is the pippal, which is akin to the Biblical 
apple. It is also known as the Bodhi tree, or the Tree of 
Knowledge. It was while sitting under it that the Buddha 
got enlightenment. Adam and Eve ate the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. But in the transition of the idea from India, 
the real significance of the Upanishadic motive was lost. 
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| suspected that few students of comparative religion 
would agree with the Sankaracharya’s theory. But time was 
running short, and | turned to a subject on which he was 
an unquestioned authority. 


Question : ‘I had several talks with Hindu psychiatrists 
in Bombay. They all agreed tht spiritual exercises greatly 
help to effect medical cures. What bothered them was the 
absence of criteria to distinguish between insights gained 
in mystic trance on the one hand, and hallucinations on the 
other.’ 


His answer was short and precise: ‘The state of 
hallucination is a temporary one. A person should learn to 
control his mind. What comes after such mental discipline 
is mystic experience. What appears in the uncontrolled 
state of.mind are hallucinations. These are caused by the 
wishes and fears of the ego. The mystic’s mind is a blanx, 
his experience is shapeless and without object.’ 


Question :‘Can a mystic experience be artificially 
induced by means of drugs ?’ 


H.H.: ‘You ask this because you think of the 
‘experiments of Aldous Huxley.’ 


A.K. : ‘No, | was thinking of bhang.’° 


H.H. : ‘Bhang is used among the people in some parts 
of India to induce certain states of mind. It is not a habit 
in the South. Such an artificially induced state does not last 
long. The real mystic condition is more permanent.’ 


°Bhang is a narcotic detailed from hemp, similar to hashish. i is used to 
induce trance-like state. 
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Question : ‘How is an outside observer to distinguish 
between the genuine and the not-so-genuine ?’ 


H.H. : ‘Of course, sometimes people mistake a pseudo- 
Yogi for a real one. But the behaviour of the man who has 
disciplined his mind, who is a true Yogi, will be different. 
When you look at him you will see that his face is serene 
and at peace. That will discover and differentiate him.’ 


He spoke without a trace of self-consciousness ; it 
evidently did not occur to him that the description applied 
to himself. 


| felt that my time was up, though the Sankaracharya 
denied with great gentleness that he was tired. In India, it 
is the visitor who is supposed to bring the audience to an 
end, which sometimes leads to embarrassing situations. 
There was a silence ; only the nose-picking disciple kept 
up his activities. So | embarked on an anecdote — about the 
Jesuit priest who was asked how he would reconcile God’s 
all-embracing love with the idea of eternal Hell, and who 
answered : ‘Yes, Hell does exist but it is always empty.’ 


' | suppose my motive in telling the story was to make 
him smile again. He did, then said, still smiling : ‘We have | 
no eternal Hell in Hinduism ; even a little practice of dharma 
will go a long way in accumulating merit.’ he quoted a line 
from the Gita in Sanskrit. 


\ 
\ 


This was the end of the conversation. | found at last 
the courage to get up first, and the Sankaracharya, after 
a very gentle and unceremonious salute, quickly took the 
few steps to the palanquin and vanished into its interior. 
The room was suddenly dingy and empty, and | had a 
feeling of a personal loss. 
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Such were the views of an orthodox religious leader 
in contemporary India. The remarkable thing about them 
is that they bore no relation to contemporaneity. Equally 
striking was the contrast between his gentle, saintly 
personality, lovable and loving, peaceful and peace-giving, 
immersed in contemplation ‘without shape or object’ — and 
the rigidity of his views on Hindu doctrine and religious 
observances. If one tried to project him on to the European 
scene, one would have to go back several countries to find 
a Christian mystic of equal depth and stature ; yet in his 
views on religious practice he compared with the rigid 
ecclesiastics of the nineteenth century. 


Indians call the Sankaracharya a Jnana Yogi with a 
strong Inclintion toward bhakti— Union through devotional 
worship. 


Sa ti Ua) Wi 


JAPANESE PROFESSORS H. NAKAMURA 
AND MIYAMOTO WITH THE ACHARYA 


His Holiness Sri Jagadguru Sankaracharya of Kanchi 
Kamakoti Peetham granted an audience to Professor Hajime 
Nakamura. Professor of Indian Philosophy, Faculty of 
Letters. University of Tokyo, on Friday night, January 22, 
1960, at His Holiness’ Camp at Numbal, near Madras. He 
was accompanied by Prof Miyamoto, Professor of French, 
of the same University. 


The interview took place in a cottage detached from 
the main camp, where the visitors were taken by Dr. T. M. 
P. Mahadevan, Mr. T. Balakrishnan Nair, Principal of the 
Presidency College, and Prof. S. Ramaswami. When His 
Holiness came to the place after the Pooja, at about 10.30 
p.m., the visitors stood up in reverence and paid their 
respects in the traditional Indian form. 


.His Holiness directed all of them to be seated. Prof. 
Ramaswami and Mr T. Balakrishnan Nair introduced the 
visitors. Prof. Nakamura, His Holiness was informed, had 
translated into Japanese many books on Indian Philosophy, 
including Sri Sankara Bhagavatpada’s Bhashya on Brahma 
Sutras. He had also written about pre-Sankara Vedanta. 
Prof. Miyamoto had translated into Japanese from French, 
the life of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami 
Vivekananda by Romain Rolland. 


Prof. Nakamura opened the conversation with His 
Holiness in Sanskrit. He said that he felt blessed 
(dhanyosmi), on being able to meet and talk with His 
Holiness. | 
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Prof. Nakamura informed the Jagadguru that he was 
acquainted with work of the famous (prasiddha) 
Gaudapada, and with works like Mandukya Karika and 
Vakyapadeeya. 


When His Holiness pointed out that there were several 
such: works, Prof. Nakamura mentioned the names of old 
writers Bodhayana, Dravidacharya, Mandana and others. 


The Acharya enquired what materials pertaining to pre- 
Sankara vedanta he had collected. The Professor said that 
he was able to come across fragments of manuscripts in 
Chinese and Tibetan pertaining to early Vedanta 
Philosophy. He had collected all the materials available, and 
arranged them in chronological order in four volumes. He 
believed that these four volumes would give a complete 
history of pre-Sankara philosophy. 


The Professor told His Holiness that there were many : 
Japanese scholars studying Sanskrit and Sankara’s 4 
Philosophy. He had translated the whole of the Sankara | 
Bhashya on the Brahma Sutras. The difficulty was to get 
the books published. For a foreigner like him, some of the 
later works, for example, Khandana khadhyaya, were 
difficult (Kathinam) to understand. 


‘The Japanese Professsor then asked His Holiness 
whether he would be permitted to put one or two questions. 
On receiving permission, he said that he was anxious to 
know what exactly was the meaning of ‘‘Upasana’’, a term 
he met with in Sri Sankara Bhagavat-pada‘s works. As it 
any special practice, and was it practised in the Mutt ? 
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“‘Dhyanameva upasanam,”’ His Holiness replied in 
Sanskrit. Upasana is dhayana or concentration, meditation. 
A Form is required for concentration. For example, you can 
meditate on a God with two hands or on a God with eight 
hands. Reality is always the same and changeless. God, 
as the Ultimate Reality, is Formless. But Upasana of a Form 
is done with a purpose namely, the attainment of a given 
benefit. The purpose to be attained by worshipping or 
concentrating on a Form of one kind is not the same as that 
to be attained by worshipping a Form of another kind. The 
scriptures tell you how to meditate and on what kinds of 
Forms and with what results. For upasana, you have to 
follow the Sastras or scriptures. The different Upasanas are 
all aids in the path to the ultimate goal, namely, understand- 
ing Reality. Scriptures prescribe Upasana in other to train 
the mind to concentrate. 


The Professor asked whether the Mutt observed 
Upasanas and what they were. 


His Holiness said that in the scriptures we meet with 
varieties of Upasanas. It is not necessary or possible to 
follow all of them. Usually one or two methods of Upasana 
are chosen and followed and worship offered at a fixed 
time. Upasana is the affair of the individual ; there is nothing 
collective about it. The Upasana followed depends on the 
family tradition of the individual or the initiation given to 
him by @ Guru. 3 


' “What treatise will Swamiji recommend to foreigners 
to understand Advaita Vedanta,’’ the Professor asked. 


His Holiness : You can study Viveka Chudamani. 


. ‘ ; 
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The Professor said that he found it to be an easy work 
and that it had impressed him. 


His Holiness said that Viveka Chudamani is the best 
introductory work. The next step is to study Aparokshanu- 
bhuti. If you study these two, you will get a general idea 
of Advaita Vedanta. 


The Japanese philosopher said that he had studied 
some of the works of Madhavacharya or Vidyaranya, 
including Panchadasi. 


His Holiness then asked Dr. Mahadevan to inform the 
visitor that he had been desirous of meeting scholars from 
Japan and that he was glad to have met and spoken to Prof. 
Nakamura. 


Prof. Nakamura expressed his supreme joy in having 
met and talked to the Jagadguru. 


The conversation then turned on some of the books 
studied in India to understand Advaita Vedanta. The 
Professor felt that Sri Sureswaracharya’s *’Vartika’’ was 
voluminous and His Holiness said that it was generally 
utilised as a reference book when studying Brhadaranyaka 
Upanishad and its Sankara Bhashya. After the advent of 
Vedanta Paribhasha of Dharmaraja, about two centuries 
ago, Vedanta Sara of Sadaananda, which was used as a 
primer of Vadanta in earlier times, came to be used as a 
book of reference. 


The Stotra works of Sri Sankara Bhagavatpada were 
next referred to by the Professor. He said that he had gone 
through some of them. When H.H. asked him whether he 
had studied ‘‘Bhaja Govindam,"‘ the Professor replied in the 
negative. 
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His Holiness told the Professor that of all the Stotra 
works of Sri Sankara Bhagavatpada, ‘‘Bhaja Govindam’’ 
was the most popular. It was studied by all the people, 
whether they belonged to the Saivite school of philosophy 
or the Vaishnavite school. When the name of Sri Sankara 
Bhagavatpada is mentioned, it is ‘‘Bhaja Govindam"’ that 
will come to the mind of any Indian. There is a combina- 
tion of ethics and morals with religion in that composition. 


Professor : | have read Sri Sankara’s Bhashyas on the 
Brahma Sutras and the Bhagavad Gita. No where in them 
is any reference to Siva. They all deal about Vishnu. But 
all the followers of Sri Sankara are Saivites. This is a puzzle 
to me. 


His Holiness : How do you know that all the followers 
of Sri Sankara are Saivites !? 


Professor : Because all of them worship Siva and wear 
marks with bhasma {ashes). 


His Holiness : This is an interesting question and to give 
a satisfactory reply. | will have to go into some historical 
facts. Before the advent of Sri Sankara, there were mainly 
two religions in india, Bharata Desa, namely, Sanatana 
Dharma or Smarta, and Bauddha. This was the case not 
only of India, but of greater India also, i.e., countries of 
South-East Asia, like Siam and Cambodia. Before the 
advent of Buddhism, there was in existence the Sanatana 
Dharma. From the finding of images of Ganapati, Saraswati 
and Indra in Japan, there is reason to infer that Sanatana 
Dharma was in vogue in Japan also. 
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At this stage, the Japanese Professor interrupted and 
told that Shintoism was the pre-Buddhistic religion of Japan 
and that Shintoism was Brahminism. 


His Holiness : When Buddhism came to be established 
in India, it spread to Greater India, including China and 
Japan. Then in India, Kumarila Bhatta, the great Mimamsa 
scholar, wrote his Vartikas upholding the authority of the 
Vedas, Veda Pramanya. Udayanacharya, the great logician, 
counteracted the spreading of atheistic tendency of 
Buddhism by asserting the existence of God through his 
argumentative treastise. Sri Sankara Bhagavatpada 
synthesised the Veda Pramana and the knowledge of 
Iswara by his Advaita Vedanta Philosophy of Sarvam 
Brahma —God is in everything and everything is in God, in 
other words, everything is God, and ultimately established 
the identity of Jivatma and Paramatma. Thereafter, 
Buddhism declined in India. Sri Sankara Bhagavatpada is 
credited with having attacked Buddhism and driven it out 
of India. But if we examine the Sankara Bhashyas, we will 
find that there are comparatively very short criticisms of 
Buddhism in them. His attacks were mainly directed against 
Meemamsa and Saankhya. On the other hand, the real 
intellectual crusade against Buddhism was carried on by 
Kumarila Bhatta and Udayanacharya. That bore fruit with 
spread of Advaita, with its emphasis on jnana or God— 
realisation. 


So far as Upasana is concerned, people continued the 
worship of Siva, Vishnu, or Sakti, according to their family 
traditions. Sri Bhagavatpada commended the hereditary 
Vedic form of worship to his adherents. According to his 
Advaita Philosophy, there is only one Paramatma, and Siva, 
Vishnu and Sakti are all one. There were Vaishnavites who 
would not even enter a Siva temple teevra vaishnavas but 
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who were yet followers of Advaita philosophy. They will 
not touch bhasma (sacred ashes) and will put on their 
forehead and body only the mark indicating their devotion 
to vishnu. There were also followers of Advaita philosophy 
who worshipped Siva and smeared their bodies with 
bhasma. Thus there were among the followers of Sankara’s 
Advaita Vedanta, Vaishnavites and Saivites. But the 
numbers amongst the former are very few now. The reason 
for the impression that all Advaitins are Saivites is this. 
After Sri Sankara, came the Vaishnavite Acharyas, Sri 
Ramenuja, Sri Madhwa, Sri Vallabhacharya, and Sri 
Chaitanya. Vaishnavites, who were so long. Advaitins, 
became the followers of one or the other school of 
Vaishnava phiosophy. Those who continued to remain 
followers of Sri Sankara were then mostly worshippers of 
Siva. There are still a few Vaishnava Advaitins, who will 
pay respects to me as Sankaracharya, but who will not 
enter a Siva temple. They are more anti-Saivite than the 
Vaishnavas who are not followers of the Advaita 
philosophy. The result is that the Advaitins today are 
predominently worshippers of Siva. 


Now, take the case of this Mutt itself. Whenever a 
Srimuka is issued, it concludes with the Acharya’s marm, 
“Narayana Smriti'’— Narayana or Vishnu is invoked — 
though | perform pooja to Siva and smear my body with 
bhasma. Whenever any person prostrates before me, | 
respond by uttering, ‘Narayana, Narayana." 


Recalling the mention about Bodhayana by the 
Professor. His Holiness enquired of him whether he had 
come across manuscripts attributable to Bodhayana. 


The Professor said that he had with him a few Vartikas, 
whose authorship can be traced to Upavarsha, who is being 
identified as Bodhayana. 
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The Professor also informed His Holiness that he had 
looked into some works of Brahamanandi, of Atreya and 
of Dravidacharya. He desired to know why Vaishnavite 
works used the term Dramidacharya, whereas Advaita 
works referred to him as Dravidacharya. 


His: Holiness said that in this country, Dravida and 
Dramida are synonyms though people in North India use 
the letier ‘‘m’’ in the place of ‘’v”’ ! 


The Professor asked whether it would be correct on 
his part to assume that Advaita had been responsible for 
the spirit of religious toleration in India. 


The Acharya agreed it was so. He also agreed with the 
Professor's inference that the majority of the pandits in 
India are students of Advaita Vedanta. 


His Holiness next asked for information as to how 
Sanskrit came to be studied in Japan. 


The Professor said that with advent of Buddhism, the 
need for learning Sanskrit was realised by students of 
Buddhism. That was how interest in Sanskrit was created. 
In recent times, some 7O or 80 years ago, a few 
enthusiastic students went to Oxford, studied Sanskrit 
under Max Mueller and other Orientalists, came back and 
popularised it in Japan. A few others studied Sanskrit in 
Germany. In all Buddhistic denominational Universities in 
Japan, the students are required to know the rudiments of 
Sanskrit. 


His Holiness : How many people are there in Japan 
who can read and understand a simple Sanskrit work like 
the Ramayana ? 
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Professor : There may be about 200 persons. They are 
to be found mostly in Tokyo and Kyoto. 


In reply to another question, the Japanese Professor 
said that there are about 200 Universities in Japan. We call 
a College a University, as each College is autonomous, 
prescribes its own course of studies, conducts its 
examinations, and awards degrees. 


His Holiness : Does the order of the alphabet in the 
Japanese language follow the Sanskrit pattern or the 
Chinese pattern ? 


Professor : The alphabet follows the same order as in 
Sanskrit. The vowels come first and then the consonants. 
Each character is a combination of one consonant and a 
vowel. We use many Chinese characters also in the same 
way as you have adopted Sanskrit in Tamil. 


His Holiness remarked that when we examined the 
alphabet and other relevant factors, we could conclude 
that at one time, the same religion prevailed in India, Japan, 
Siam, Cambodia and other places. 


His Holiness : Why did you prefer the Sanskrit order 
of the alphabet to the Chinese ? 


Professor : Chinese characters of the alphabet did 
play an important part. But the Sanskrit order or the 
alphabet was found more convenient. Sanskrit knowledge 
was confined to Buddhist monks and a few intellectuals. 
But the evolution of the alphabet in the present form is 
purely a Japanese invention. 


His Holiness : How many Chairs in India Philosophy are 
there in Japan ? 
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J Professor : Chairs have been established in about more 
than ten National Universities and in ten Buddhistic 
denominational Universities. 


His Holiness: How many Chairs are there for 
Buddhism ? 


professor : Many more. 


His Holiness : What is the language employed for the 
study of Buddhistic philosophy ? 


Professor : A knowledge of Sanskrit is necessary for 
studying Buddhistic philosophy as some important works 
are in that language. But the medium of instruction is 
Japanese. 


His Holiness : Is Siva Linga found anywhere in Japan ? 


Professor : No, There is neither Siva Linga nor impages 
of Vishnu. But there is Ganapati, Saraswati, Indra, Brahma - 
and even Varuna. But there is also a crocodile, which is 
regarded as the vehicle of the Ganga. The meaning of the 
Japanese names for Ganapati. Indra, Sarasvati and Varuna 
are respectively Arya Deva, Sakra Deva, Goddess of 
Eloquence, and God of Water. 


Reverting to the topic of knowledge of Reality or Jnana, 
and Upasana, the Jagadguru said that the two were entirely 
different. While Upasana was mental action, Jnana, which 
also belonged to the realm of the mind, was not action. 
Action was something done in obedience to an injunction. 
When the knowledge of Reality was comprehended, the ; 
mind continued to dwell in that Reality and did not, respond 
to any injunction whether that injunction came from any 
external agency or was the result of the prompting of the 
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senses. The concept of action could be explained by a 
simple illustration. Here was a bunch of fruits, yellow in 
colour. When | say, ‘see, this is yellow,'” you concur and 
manifest no reaction, because in reality, it is yellow. On the 
other hand, if | say, ‘See, this is red,’’ or, ‘See, this is 
black,"’ you react immediately and reply, ‘No, it is yellow. *’ 
But if i say, “Imagine this to be red”’ you are able to follow 
thet direction. Therefore action is related to the sphere of 
injunction. Upasana belongs to this category of mental 
action. You concentrate on God, imagining He is like this 
or thet, until real Jnana dawns on you and you understand 
God as He really is. Thereafter you do not react to any 
direction to worship this or that form. 


His Holiness then made enquiries about Prof. Miyamoto 
and he wes informed that he was interested in Indian 
civilisation. He had translated into Japanese the books of 
Romain Rolland on Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Swami 
Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi. He had also translated 
Tagore’s works. His Holiness was also informed that the 
younger generation of the Japanese were keenly interested 
in Indian civilisation. 


His Holiness : How long will you be staying in India ? 


Professor Nakamura : We are leaving tomorrow for 
Calcutta and from there for Japan. We are sorry we are 
unable to stay longer. We are considerably enlightened and 
are greatly beholden for this special favour shown to us by 
Swamiji. We hope to meet Swamiji again in the near 
future. ° 


°Prof. Nakamura again met H.H. at the Narayanavaram Sadas, in 1963. 
With him was his wife and the young Japanese Sanskritists Mr. and Mrs. 
Mayeda. 
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His Holiness : It will be a pleasure to meet you again. 
The interview terminated after it had lasted over 90 
minutes. The two Japanese Professors withdrew after 


doing obeisance to His Holiness and receiving Prasadam at 
his hands. 
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EVENING WITH A SAGE 
A REMINISCENCE® 


ARTUR ISENBERG 


The person who sat opposite me was sixty-five years 
old, slim, a bit on the smallish side. The top of his head was 
almost entirely bald or shaven, the lower portion of his face 
was outlined by a short white beard. He had a white 
moustache and white eyebrows. His body was clothed in 
the saffron-coloured mantle of the sanyasin. 


Not that any of this mattered. What did matter was 
his face, and more particularly, his eyes, which looked at 
me with a mixture, or rather a fine blending, of intelligence 
kindliness and compassion, while at the same time 
somehow reflecting a most gentle sense of humour. 


| had the definite sensation of being in the presence 
of a man thoroughly at peace with himself, a sage. This 
impression grew to conviction during the course of the three 
and a half hour conversation that night on 20 April 1959. 


The sage is’ His Holiness, Jagadguru Sri 
Chandrasekharendra Saraswati Sripada, the present 
Sankaracharya or spiritual head of the Math in Conjeevaram, 
South India, the Kanchi Kamakoti Peetham. 


The physical setting may have played a part in shaping 
my impression. There was the magic of the South Indian 
night in early summer : the light of the full moon silhouetting 
a variety of palm trees; the silent flight of bats 


°Of a meeting on 20-4-1959, at Numbal near Madras. 
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and flying foxes ; occasional gentle cool breezes ; now and 
thén the sounds of little screech owls; or the distant 
_ barking of a dog or jackal. 


The Acharya (Preceptor) and | sat cross-legged in a little 
grove of a garden in Numbal, a small village some half a 
dozen miles from Madras. 


Two others were present ; a retired employee of the 
Madras High Court, Ananthananda Indra Saraswati 
(Anjaneya) who had chosen to become a sanyasin and to 
serve the Acharya and who remained standing, leaning on 
his pilgrim’s staff, throughout the entire interview, never 
opening his mouth. The only other person sat next to me. 
He was the eminent Sanskritist and Indologist, a scholar 
with a world-wide reputation, my friend, Dr. V. Raghavan 
who had arranged the interview and generously agreed to 
serve as interpreter. 


The Acharya explained in the course of our 
conversation that while he could read English with ease, 
he did not trust himself to speak that language, not would 
he trust his ability to understand spoken English. He spoke 
Tamil, liberally interlarded with English words and phrases 
invariably pronounced correctly. 


Almost from the start | was impressed by a most 
remarkable habit which the Acharya practises. Not only 
does he never interrupt a question (which would be 

remarkable enough !) but he invariably pauses about a 
minute or more before answering. His reply, when it comes, 
clearly shows that it was preceded by reflection : it is 
invariably concise and to the point. 
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Many of the questions discussed by the Acharya and 
myself were of purely personal interest, but there were 
others of a more general scope. 


tasked the Acharya what, in his opinion would be the 
most significant aid which 8 foreign government or 
institution, sincerely interested in helping India, could 
provide for the country. As usual, he thought for about a 
minute before replying substantially as follows : 


“The answer to your question depends of course on 
whom you address it to. If you were to ask the Indian 
Government, they would probably say that help was most 
urgently needed in the field of agriculture or education. But 
since you are asking me. | must give you my answer.”’ 


“As | see it, the most significant help which a foreign 
government or institution could render India would be in 
the cultural field. To help us deepen our understanding and 
appreciation of our own cultural heritage in all its forms — 
literature, dance, arts, philosophy—to help us carry on 
research in these fields and to bring the knowledge of these 
matters to our people—that would be rendering truly 
significant help.’’ 


The views expressed by the Acharya on the subject 
of the proper role of Indian women, were conservative in 
the extreme. While | do not share his views | respect the 
reasons which prompt him to hold them. 


The Acharya believes that the proper place for a 
woman is in the home where she should devote her life to 
the welfare of her husband and the rearing of her children. 
if these duties do leave her any free time, she might 
undertake some form of cottage-industrial work. There 
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_ should be no co-education and generally, a woman's 
- education should be completed by the time she was 12 
years old. 


Assuredly, these are not the views of modern India, 
as His Holiness himself knows very well. It is his overriding 
belief that the greatest tragedy which can befall a woman 
is to remain unmarried. Since he also believes that the 
longer a woman waits before getting married, the smaller 
her chances of contracting a desirable marriage, he is in 
favour of marriage at the earliest possible time, just as soon 
after puberty as the laws of the land will allow. He is 
convinced that a woman who will whole-heartedly devote 
herself to her husband and family will experience a sense 
of fulfilment and thus lead a richer, more rewarding life than 
a woman who follows any other career, emulating the 
example set by men and competing with them. However 
old-fashioned these views may be, there is no denying the 
sincerity and depth of his compassionate interest in the 
welfare of India’s women. 


On the subject of the probable fate of India’s national 
unity, the Acharya was guardedly optimistic. He said that 
India’s national unity was bound to deepen and triumph 
provided only that the leaders of the country’s political 
parties would act with even a modicum of good sense. 


| had prepared only one question deliberately in 

anticipation of the interview. His reply to that question 

showed that the Acharya was by no means without a very 
- fine sense of humour. 


My question : ‘‘It has been said that the real beginning 
of wisdom consists of knowing the right question to ask. 
Suppose then that} were wise : what question should | ask 
you ?”’ 
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He had begun to smile even as | was asking my 
question ; nevertheless, he listened carefully to Dr. 
Raghavan’s translation, even asked him to repeat it. There 
ensued the customary one minute pause for reflection. 
Then came his answer : ‘If you were wise, you would not 
ask any question.’’ It was my turn to smile, appreciately. 
Then | said : ‘‘True enough. But suppose that | were just 
a novice, at the beginning stage of the quest for wisdom, 
What question ought | to ask then ?”’ 


“In that case you might ask me what you ought to do.”’ 


‘“All-right, your Holiness : please consider yourself 
asked.”’ 


His answer, when it came, was, perhaps, a bit 
anticlimactic : he told me to continue along the line | was 
already following. 


| warned him that for better or worse, such was my 
nature and bent, that | could only follow an intellectual path, 
that the world of faith was pretty much a closed book to 
me. He declared that the path of reason was ultimately not 
only the best, but indeed the only path, that all other ways 
— faith, devotion or whatever — were of value only as 
preliminaries, preparations, interim stages, meaning nothing 
unless superseded by understanding. 


*’But,"’ | queried, ‘‘isn’t there such a thing as the pride 
or arrogance of the intellect ?’’ 


“Yes,’’ he replied, “‘but what makes you ask that 
question if not your intellect which is its own observer, 
critic, watchman." 
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‘‘How,’’ | asked, ‘’can one know whether one is 
making progress, stagnating or retrogressing in the quest 
for wisdom ?”’ 


He replied: “If each year, the number of things or 
events which can arouse your anger or lust grows smaller, 
you are making progress ; if it remains the same, you are 
stagnating ; if it increases, your spiritual development is 
retrogressive.”’ 


| enquired whether there was any consolation or joy ; 
any true happiness to be found. He answered that there 
was consolation and joy in the quest itself. In reply to a 
‘further question, he amended his answer by stating that 
ultimate, non-derivative existence was it itself blissful. 


Our conversation covered many other topics. His 
Holiness evinced particular interest in certain implications 
of theoretical physics which to put it negatively and rather 
cautiously, do not clash with the thorough monism of 
Advaita Vedanta. (He has repeatedly written and spoken 
about the relation of modern science and advaita). 


It is my cherished hope to be able to avail myself of 
his kind invitation to meet the Sankaracharya again. 
Meanwhile there remains the vivid memory or my privileged 
meeting on that peaceful evening with one of the most truly 
remarkable persons of our troubled age : the gentle sage 
of Kanchi Kamakoti Peetham. 
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THE INNER GURU 


Mr. Robert Walser° 


§ ‘'The memory of those 30 minutes which | had the 
privilege of spending in your presence still lingers in my soul. 
| have come to India three times ard spent a total of nine 
months roaming and searching all over the country but you 
are the only man who was able to impress me. | feel that 
there is something in you which entirely justifies the respect 
in which you are held by your followers. When | left you, 
| felt overpowered by a new love for you, and the effect 
of your blessing was almost palpable. You did not have to 
ask any question because you saw me, you knew me before 
you had even seen me. Your darsan has been a great event 
in my life. How | would like there were more men like you 
in India ! 


“‘| am now about to leave India and return to Europe. 
So | want to keep my promise and write to you before | 
step on the plane. | have not found any outer Guru here 
in India — but my ‘‘/nner Guru"' has manifested Himself to 
me and | have realised that / am the master that | was 
hunting for here in India. So my search has come to an end. 
| know that my Guru is always with me and that | do not 
have to go anywhere to find him because | am already with 
Him. Therefore | do not leave India as an unsatisfied man. 
but as one who has had a rich experience and now takes his 
treasure home. How inspiring were your words to follow 
peacefully further what | am already doing ! Yes, with God’s 
guidance | cannot possibly go wrong. May God bless you 
forever for what you are. dear and revered Sir. May you also 


°Yoga School, Zurich, Switzerland 
§ In a letter to H. H. 1962. 
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keep a spiritual eye on me, wherever | am. May your 
blessings help me to reach my goal. | do not as yet know 
what my future life will be and what | should do in life as 
my life’s work, but | trust that God will always show me 
the way, step by step. If, however, you are good enough 
to give any advice. | would be grateful and follow it, for 
| know it can only be the best possible advice. Whatever 
you feel that | should do now, please write to me. Thank 
you. | send you most respectful greetings and am forever 
your most grateful. 


Robert Walser.”’ 


THE INNER GURU 
Robert Walser 
LETTER TO HIS HOLINESS 
Geneva 22nd June ‘65 
Your Holiness ! 


Many, many heartfelt thanks for your Prasad sent to 
me by your devotee Sri A. Ramaswami. | often think of you, 
wishing that | could once more have the privilege of 
spending some time in your inspiring presence. | wonder 
whether | will be able to come to South India again. You 
probably would know |! 


My life is still unfolding according to the pattern set 
down by the ‘‘Inner Guru’’ and | hope that each day will 
bring me more realization, more fulfilment ! Yet how | would 
wish to be able to pay you a visit at Kancheepuram, and 
to hear from your wise lips fruitful words of advice | How 
| like the peaceful atmosphere around you and those nice 
Brahmins around you who were so kind and affectionate 
towards me ! May the God bless you all—and preserve you, 
your Holiness, for many more years to come ...for the 
greater benefit of all spiritual aspirants ! Truly, the real 
treasures of India are men like you | May | hope to get a 
word of inspiration from you, even if very short, | am sure 
it will help me, for you see my soul as clearly as no one 
was able to see it until now ! With eternal gratitude, deep 
respect and deep love. 


Robert Walser. 


MISS EUGHINA BORGHINI.° 


‘| have been in many places in the world and have seen 
sky-scrapers and many wonderful things. But | have not 
seen elsewhere the peace and beauty that reigns at this 
little temple village. | have no mind to move out from here.’ 
observed Miss Borghini. 


During the days she was at the village, adjusting herself 
to the sort of amenities available there. she had frequent 
darsans of His Holiness. ‘’! consider the day | first saw His 
Holiness as a day of great fortune in my life. | consider that 
in him Jesus has come again into this world. He is an image 
of love. From the moment | saw him, the light of his grace 
gave me maturity to understand clearly some of the aspects 
of spiritual !ife and religious teachings. His Holiness lives 
just like Jesus, homeless and devoted to a life of 
renunciation, and with his contemplation, worship, 
penance, and teachings working for the welfare of 
mankind. | shall bow at his feet and be always adoring 
him.’’ These were the words in which Miss Borghini spoke 
about the influence of His Holiness on her. 


of Buenos Aires, Argentina was among those who attended the first 
Agama Silpa Sadas, at Elayattangudi in 1962. 
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Dr. J. W. ELDER’S 
INTERVIEW WITH HIS HOLINESS° 


The following is a gist of the discussion between Dr. 
J. W. Elder. Assistant Professor of Sociology, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, U.S., and His Holiness. His Holiness 
spoke mostly in Telugu and a few words in English and Dr. 
Elder spoke in English. Mr. G. Venkateswaran served as 
interpreter. 


Dr. Elder : 


in view of the developments that have taken place in 
India during the past fifteen or twenty years, such as India’s 
independence, her development programmes and the 
recent invasion from China, what would you say are those 
elements within Hinduism that most need to be stressed 
today ? 


His Heliness : 

Prior to India’s independence you might have found not 
even ten per cent of the people being dishonest. Most of 
the Indian masses — peasants — were honest in all their 
statements and simple in their aspirations. Prior to 
independence the extent of dishonesty was very little when 
compared with any other country. With independence all 
the people attained adult franchise. Adult franchise is given 
to the masses who are mostly illiterate. The people who 
stand for elections go and bribe the voters. The voter 
-illiterate-receives money and votes for somebody else. 


° july 23, 1963, at Narayanavaram, Madura. 
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With the advent of electricity and with the various 
developments., everybody is interested in converting their 
punjai (dry) lands into nanjai (wet) lands by installing electric 
| motors and pump sets for irrigation purposes. Water is not 
required to such an extent for the dry lands as for the wet 
lands. Peasants and other poor people were taking maize, 
ragi etc., and they were cultivating grams and dals from 
these dry lands. Since everybody has started cultivating rice 
more for the sake of more income, apart from the increase 
in price of these grams and dals after a certain period, the 
water resources get exhausted. Further everybody is 
interested in aiming only at a high standard of living. This 
results in indebtedness to others. Even the poorest man 
wants to wear trousers. He is unable to discriminate 
between what is necessary and what is a luxury. In the 
Hindu sastras there is one aspect which stresses the 
discrimination between luxury and necessity. If a man does 
‘not take coffee or tea he can still survive. What is most 
essential for a man is a small house in which to live, a 
shelter from rain and sun and enough clothing and food. 
Therefore, the man must maintain a standard of living that 
was existing prior to independence. The Government must 
- maintain the standard of living without enhancing the 
standard of living till the people are in a position to 
discriminate between what is absolutely essential and what 
is a luxury. If the standard of living is maintained at the pre- 
independence level tell we reach a point of self- “sufficiency, 
by eliminating and discriminating between luxuries and 
necessities, we will reach a stage when we will be in a 
_ position to offer help to other countries out of affection, 
without any political string attached to it, just as America 
or Russia is offering help by diverting its surplus to help 
_ other countries. Thirdly, the merchant community, when 
_ they are sending goods to foreign countries, show one 
3 “omni and export an entirely different quality and 
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sometimes they adulterate it. This spoils the reputation of 

the country. Therefore, the essential aspects within, 
, Hinduism that have to be stresed today are, 1. Truthfulness, 
2. Honesty, 3. Discrimination between the necessities andi 
the luxuries and 4. Non-cheating of others. 


Dr. Elder : 


In the recent past, Madurai hed celebrated 
Kumbhabhishekam of the Meenakshi Temple. This has 
required a great deal of effort and an expenditure of more 
than 20 lakhs. What is your opinion of the Kumbhabhi- 
shekam and of the expenditure it has involved ? 


Every religion has its own form of religious building. 
The Muslims have their Mosques, the Christians have their 
Churches and we Hindus have our Temples with their tall 
Gopurams. These Gopurams are so tall that whenever a 
man happens to see them, he is reminded of God at least 
for the moment when he looks at those towers. None of 
the scriptures or manuscripts can remind him of God as well 
as these tall towers. The sastras call these tall towers as 
‘’Sthoola Lingas.’’ If there is any good thing that always 
stays with man till the end, it is the moment that he thinks 

’ of God. Naturally when these Gopurams become old, they 
have to be repaired and preserved in good condition. Accord- 
ing to the sastras and Hindu theology, rules are laid down to 
sanctify the repaired Gopurams. The sanctifying cermony 
is called the Kumbhabhishekam. Just as a marriage is being 
done by the coming together of all the relatives so also the 
Kumbhabhishekam is being done by the joint efforts of all. 


(At this point in the discussion, it began to rain ; so 


the group left the yard and moved down to the streets, to 
His Holiness’s quarters). 
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Dr. Elder: 


During the past several years, a number of Kumbhabhi- 
shekams have been occurring in various cities in South 
India. With all this renewed interest in temple renovation 
and restoration, would you interpret this as some sort of 
religious revival occurring in India at the present time ? 


Kumbhabhishekams have been occurring in these 
temples from time to time, once in every few decades. It 
happens that each temple had several Kumbhabhishekams 
in the last several decades. So some of the important 
temples in the South have been renovated in recent years 
and it looks as though there is a sudden renewal of interest 
in temple restoration. But this is something that has been 
going on for centuries. However, the contributing factors 
are : 1. Prior to 1947 the people were engaged in putting 
an end to the British rule. Now after completely settling that 
question, they have diverted their attention to preserving 
their ancient monuments 2. Since independence, a vast 
number of people have experimented and experienced the 
anti-God campaigns and the godless ideologies such as 
Dravida Kazhagam, Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam and 
Communism ; having failed in all their anti-God campaigns, 
they are returning to God. 3. Now-a-days it takes ten rupees 
to buy what formerly took only one rupee to buy, due to 
inflation. So the greater expenditure is partly just a 
reflection of the fact that it takes more rupees to renovate 
a temple than it did fifty years ago and people also are 
contributing liberally. 


Dr. Elder: 


Ahimsa has sometimes been included as one of the 


_ major teachings within Hinduism. In view of the recent 
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( ¥ oa 
oe Chinese attack on India what would your interpretation be 
Fe: of the present day application of ahimsa ? 
a His Holiness : 
a | think you are basing your question on ahimsa as 


Gandhi interpreted it. Gandhi in turn based his belief and 
ideas about ahimsa on Lord Buddha. 


Both of them were in my opinion failures. This is my 
viewpoint. When Nehru sent the Indian Army to Kashmir 
in 1947, he said that he was sending the army after 
consulting and taking instruction from Gandhi. Hence 
Gandhi's failure in ahimsa. There is one version of Lord 
Buddha’‘s death according to which he ate pig’s flesh and 
died as a consequence. Most of the Buddhist monks are 
non-vegetarians in the Buddhist countries such as Ceylon, 
Burmah, Malaya and China. Therefore, Buddha’s ahimsa 
has also failed. | think the correct interpretation of ahimsa 
is that it is a virtue applicable only to the highest asrama 
of the highest caste, the brahmin sanyasi. When he has 
renounced the world he should do no violence at all, not 
even pluck a leaf from a tree. If anybody beats him, he 
should do nothing to defend himself and he should receive 
the blows with joy. If he sees one man beating another man, 
he should prey for the man who beats him ; he should not 
gO and retaliate or attack anybody. But this doctrine of 
ahimsa is not meant to be applied to nations or the leaders 
of the nations. Some feel that ahimsa brought India her 
independance. This is not actually the case. The English 
had their own reasons for setting India free, whether or not 
we had been practising ahimsa. 


According to sastras, the rigid rules of ahimsa are not 
applicable to the government or to the leaders. Our sastras 
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make it clear that a ruler who does not defend his country 
fails in his duty. The rules of defending the country are not 
only for China, but for any nation. Of course, a leader should 
not wage an aggressive war nor should he refuse to defend 
his country if it is attacked. If a citizen is attacked by 
another citizen, our sastras make it clear that it is the duty 
of the Government to protect its citizens even if it means 
capital punishment for the offender. Further the sastras 
have made it clear to what extent everbody should follow 
ahimsa. 


Mr. Agrawal :° 


You said that ahimsa as a virtue should be practised 
practised only by a Brahmin sanyasi. Do you feel that the 
question of being a Brahmin is something determined 
strictly by birth, or can anybody become learned enough 
to be considered a Brahmin ? 


According to sastras, the Hindu community is divided 
into various castes. A particular duty is assigned to a 
particular caste. By heredity people come into a caste. The 
duty assigned to a Brahmin is to pursue knowledge 
constantly. A Brahmin wil! always be in search of 
knowledge which is beneficial to the other caste people. 
It is the duty of the other caste people to look after 
Brahmins. That is why everything is offered to a Brahmin 
— Go-dana (offering of cow), Bhoomidana, (offering of 
land). Therefore, it is the duty of the other caste people 
to preserve Brahmins, who are always dedicating their lives 
in pursuit of knowledge. When he once enjoys the fruits 
of the knowledge, he reaches the highest asrama, sanyasa. 


“one of those present at the interview : 
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There is no bondage for him. He need not defend anybody . 
He becomes spiritually elevated. Just to maintain himself, 
a sanyasi begs for food. If a Brahmin fails in his duty, by 
not pursuing knowledge, he is considered to be an outcaste. 
He is not converted to any other caste. But if the other caste 
people also dedicate their lives in pursuit of their dharma 
they can also reach the highest goal of becoming Gnanis. 
Everybody including a Brahmin is benefited by this Gnani 
and even a Brahmin worships him, though he may belong 
to another caste. Thereby a Gnani, has reached the highest 
knowledge just like a sanyasi, the highest caste. Lord Rama 
and Lord Krishna, both born as Kshatriyas, are worshipped 
by all including Brahmins. They did the duty enjoined on 
their caste and thereby attained greatness. When anybody 
becomes a Gnani, equating with the highest asrama of 
the highest caste, he would automatically follow the 
highest principles of ahimsa as he realises his own-self 
manifest in every being in the universe. 


Dr. Elder : 


You mentioned that leaders should be guided by the 
sastras. In the Artha sastra, Kautilya states that a king has 
the responsibility to continue expanding his nation’s 
boundaries. Would you say that a contemporary leader 
should follow this advice ? Or is there some other standard 
that determines how one should decide whether or not to 
follow a particular statement in a particular sastra. 


Just as Machiavelli said one thing and Christ another, 
so one sometimes finds contradictory statements in the 
sastras. | would not subscribe to the principle given in the 
Artha sastra, because | do feel that it does not agree with 
the principles laid down in the Dharma Sastras. However, 
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if a country is ruled by a tyrant, in absolute poverty and 
misery, subjecting the people to all manner of misery then 
it is the duty cast on the neighbouring ruler to go and depose 
the king and bring happiness, peace and prosperity to the 
people there Only under such circumstances can a country 
expand and only under such circumstances can a ruler 
expand his kingdom. This is a helpful move. The ruler would 
be keeping in mind the needs of the people of the 


country and he would be following the principles af the 
sastras. 


Dr. Elder: 


Do you feel, then, that India’s present leaders should 


be following the prescriptions laid down for rulers in the 
Dharma sastras ? 


His Holiness: 


To-day, India is a secular state. It would not be possible 
for the Government to follow the principles of Dharma 
sastras. Therefore, it is the duty of the religious institutions 
to educate the people in the principles of the Dharma 
sastras, and as a result of this, the people who form the 
Government will bear in mind the principles of Dharma 
sastras. Since the leaders of the state cannot see to these 
matters, it places all the responsibility on the religious men 
and institutions to see to the moral and religious uplift of 
society. 


Dr. Elder: 


Then for India’s present leaders you would say that 
they should follow the sastras. .Where there are 
contradictions among the sastras they should follow the 
Dharma sastras. And where there are contradictions 
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between the Dharma sastras and the Constitution, they 
should follow the Constitution. This then makes the Con- 
stitution something like a final sastra for India’s leaders. 


His Holiness : 


(Laughing) Yes, | suppose this does make the 
Constitution something of a contemporary sastra for India’s 
rulers. 


Dr. Elder : 


Well, | have taken up a considerable amount of your 
time. Thank you very much for giving me this chance to 
meet you and | very much appreciate the answers you have 
given to my questions. 


His Holiness : 

It is true that Americans have migrated from England 
to America. After setting in America they have undergone 
hardships and troubles in various ways. They have fought 
with the Britishers. And they finally brought peace and 
prosperity to their country. As a result of this. | am happy 
to note that an American by inborn nature has taken up the 
task of finding out the troubles and sufferings of others. 
1 am extremely happy about this. 


God bless you all. 


MATERIAL PROGRESS AND 
SPIRITUALITY 


INTERVIEW WITH Dr. A.B. FRANKLIN® 


His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakoti 

Peetham feels that there will not be any danger to 

spirituality in this country despite the growing materalism, 

industrialisation and the complexities of modern life. His 

Holiness also feels that though it might appear, there is a 

| slackening of discipline and religious forvour, there will be 

born new saints and seers to revive and preserve the Hindu 
religion. 


His Holiness made these observations while giving an 
interview to Dr. Albert B Franklin U. S. Consul-General in 
Madras, on Monday night at his Narayanavaram camp near 
Madurai, during the second Agama-Silpa conference. é 


The Consul-General arrived at the premises of His 
Holiness’s camp and the discussions which lasted nearly 
half an hour, revealed the urge of a sincere man to know 

> _ whether there was danger to religion from the modern 
complexities of life and industrialisation. The Consul- 
General returned a contented and happy man. 


The Consul-General at the outset paying his respects 
to His Holiness by offering fruits and coconuts, expressed 
his great pleasure at having had an opportunity to pay 
homage to His Holiness. He said he felt honoured in being 
able to seé His Holiness. His Holiness smiled ‘broadly 
indicating his pleasure in meeting Dr. Franklin. 


° American Consul-Genera! in Madras, August 19, 1963, at Madurai. 
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2 Dr. Franklin sought guidance from His Holiness on 
“ha many points by putting searching questions. Dr. Franklin 
said at the outset that though he was a Christian he had 
os respect for other religions and wanted to learn about other 
ED fi religions also. He said he wanted to have certain points 
fi cleared by His Holiness. 


s | His Holiness said that founders of all faiths had only 
the good of the people in their hearts when they founded 
those religions. So there was a basic unity among the 
religions in this respect and it was pleasing to know that 
the Consul-General was taking interest in other religions. 


Dr. Franklin : As the world is getting closer because 
of the modern communication systems like radio, etc. and 
as there are more facilities for a Christian to talk to a Hindu 
now, will not these factors help the coming together of 
religions ? 
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His Holiness : There are now-a-days what are called 
political ideologies and certain political ideologies claim that 
they are the best and that there is nothing to learn from 
others. There are certain countries like China which claim 
that theirs is the best system. But there is no such bar in 
the field of religion and any one could learn anything from 
any other religion. There is no bar in any religion prohibiting 
this. If there are fanatics they might close these doors of 
acquisition of knowledge, but sincere and frank men of 
religion will not do it. The modern facilities may help the 
efforts of a man of one religion to learn about the other 
religions. 
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Dr. Franklin : Modern life is becoming cemplex and 
"the traffic and communications are swift. There are now 
more temptations. | have heard Hinduism is thosands of 
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years old and that it is preserving its characteristics even 
now without much change. | have heard His Holiness is 
leading a very simple life eating simple food, travelling on 
foot. Will the swift traffic, growing complexities of life, and 
modern temptations cause any danger to Hinduism and 
Spirituality in general ? Can the ordinary man surmount 
these temptations ? 


His Holiness : There were temptations even in the 
distant past. People with religious fervour averted them by 
making sacrifices. In the modern world the ternptations are 
more and it requires greater sacrifices on the part of the 
people to avoid them. 


Dr. Franklin : India is on the path of industrialisation 
and is marching forward. There is materialistic progress. 
Will this affect the sprituality of the country for which it 
is well known ? Should religion, in order to meet this, 
change its role and functions and adjust itself ? 


His Holiness : If there were more religious seers, 
sincere spiritual personages, this danger to spirituality could 
be averted. There should be spiritual personages of such 
Stature as could attract the respect of the factory workers 
and labourers and infuse devotion in them and turn their 
minds to God. Then the danger to spirituality will be 
averted. 


Though the character of the villages, towns and cities 
may be affected because of the industrialisation there may 
not be any change in the spiritual quality of the people. 
Though there may some change in the nature of the 
religious pursuits there will not be any change in the 
fundamentals of religion. This is true of every religion. 
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Dr. Franklin : | have heard that Hinduism flourished in 
the distant past and Hindus were flourishing and with the 
nearing of Kalki Avatar there will be a degeneration in man 
and decline in the size and stature of man also. | want to 
et know whether the present stage or period they are living 
‘ in is nearer to that Kalki Avatar. 


inte GR nat 


His Holiness : Saints were born in the recent centuries 

in this country who resuscitated religious fervour. In 

i Hinduism it was a fact that seers were born from time to 

e} time to revive the religious fervour of the people and 

a) particularly so in the three or four recent centuries also. In 
Sai: *t the coming centuries also that is possible. 


’ t Moreover while in the previous Yugas one had to take 
| a lot of effort such as penance, for God-realisation, in this 
Kali Yuga with a little effort one could attain God-realisation 
by mere utterance of the Lrod’s name, nama-japa, and 
intense love for God would get them God-realisation. There 
were saints like Krishna-Chaitanya who propagated the 
creed of love for God, a craving for reaching God. This was 
sufficient to keep the religious fervour in the past. Though 
there is a little degeneration, there is actually no danger as 
such to spirituality. These are the compensating factors 
in this Yuga, as a sea erosion at one place causes also 
projection of the land into the sea in some other places. 

Dr. Franklin : | have great pleasure and feel immensely 
happy at being able to see your Holiness and get your 
blessings and benefit thereby. | hope to see your Hcliness 
again. 


ett aati spre ils 
Th ieee”? 
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His Holiness : Sincere people are a rarity and | have met 
some sincere people and | consider you as one among them. 
My blessings to you and Mrs. Franklin. You may meet me 
whenever you want. 
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Then Dr. and Mrs. Franklin took leave of H. H. and went 
round the exhibition of sculpture, bronzes and photographs 
of temples, arranged as part of the Agama Silpa Sadas.° 


Dr. Albert B. Franklin, the new U.S. Consul General in 
Madras was among the invitees to the grand 
Kumbhabishekam of the renovated Meenakshi temple at 
Madura. Writing on the Kumbhabhishekam in the Span 
(December 1963), he said : 


‘A stir in the central portion of the temple yard before 
the gilded Vimanam under which the Goddess Meenakshi 
is henceforth to stay, attracted our attention. The V.I. Ps 
in that area parted respectfully to let an old man with a 
beard and a long stick come through. He approached the 
ladder leading to the top of the Vimanam. It was the 
Sankaracharya. The old man approached with halting steps 
his head turning from side to side as if he wanted not to 
miss any detail of his surroundings. Who was he ? He has 
a name, he has a dwelling place, he has an age, but in fact, 
he is every man and he is as old as man’s ponderings. He 
is the man of faith who has given away all that he had and 
follows ony his faith. He is a symbol of that renunciation 
which is at the heart of all religions, and which Christ 
himself demanded when asked by the rich young man. 
‘‘What must | do to be saved ?”’ So here, at this time in 
the temple, he is more than the most highly placed of the 
V.I.P. guests. With a vigour surprising in so old.a man, he 
seizes the railing of the ladder in a long fingered, bony hand 
and rapidly climbs seven or eight rungs to a point from 
which he can reach the top of the Vimanam with his stick. 
He remains, a central figure throughout the ceremony." 


4 
. ©The new 54-year-old U.S. Consul-General is a holder of Harvard 
University Doctorate in philology and taught at Harvard, the University 
: of Maryland. Willian College, and the Colegio Americano para Varones, 
Ra peolumbia. He is now studying Yoga, Sanskrit and Tamil. 
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DR. CHEDO VELYACHICH 


VISITING PROFESSOR FROM YUGOSLAVIA — 
MEETS HIS HOLINESS 
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The visitor wished to ask about the actual relation of 
Saivism and Vaishnavism in popular religion. He admitted 
that he personally felt more inclined toward Vaishnavism 
because of its closer connection with the cultural tradition 
of the Veda and the Epic. while Saivism represents ancient 
pre-Aryan cults in India which in later times again prevailed 
more and more over the Vedic culture. Sri Sankaracharya, 
though he was Saiva, in his philosophical works, comments 
on the scriptures of the Vedanta, so that the difference of 
the two sects is not essential for him. But in the later 
development, the visitor has noticed, particularly in Indian 
art, first in Elephanta and then also in Ellora, in the temples 
of Orissa and in many other places, how in sculptures, the 
iconographic presentation of Siva grows up while that of 
Vishnu and of Brahma in the Trimurti diminishes. Some 
Saivas have told him that Trimurti is Siva alone, himeself 
as creator, as maintainer and destroyer. Some very 
intelligent people among them ignored completely the place 
of Brahma and Vishnu in Trimurti. 


‘ec 
Te. 


The visitor wished to know how far these observations 
on the two sects were correct; he had never before 
his arrival in India, and beyond his personal experiences 
here, heard or read much about it in Indian cultural 
| history, though the problem seems striking to him 
at the first glance. His experences resulted mainly from 


°At Kanchi on October 30, 1964. 
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visiting famous temples and observing there the 
development of the iconography in sculpture, particularly 
‘in the period between the 8th and 13th century. 


His Holiness agreed generally with these statements, 
Though the important Siva Panchakshara mantra occurs in 
the centre of the Vedas ail the multifarious names of Siva 
are mentioned in the recited samhitas of the Vedas, men- 
tion the Acharya in his answered also the prevalence of 
Saivism from ancient Harappa and Mohenjodaro ancient 
cultures. As to the greater popularity of Saivism, he wish- 
ed to give some reasons. 


One reason is that the Saiva ritual is simpler to follow, 

e.g. even with reference to the outer signs of one’s religion 
on one’s body. Another reason is the greater tolerance of 
the Saivas towards the Vaishnavas. Vaishnavas tend to 
become more exclusive. 


——-- 


In connection with a remark of the visitor that he had 
noticed in some places, particularly in Konarak, that the 
predominance of the Siva cult seems to have followed that 
of Surya. His Holiness observed that Siva is white, Vishnu 
is cloud-hued. As regards the place of these two in the 
Trimurti, it is interchangeable. Brahma represents rajas in 
_ both systems, and his place is the same in either system. 
Saivas consider the white Siva as Sattva, and the cloud- 
hued Vishnu as tamas, while Vaishnavas reverse that order. 
This is understandable, as each devotee will tend to adjust 
the place of the God of his predilection, be it Siva or Vishnu. 


However, this kind of discrimination does not apply to 
the order represented by His Holiness. Though obviously 
Saiva, this order cultivates the Vedantic tradition of Sri 
-Sankaracharya’s thought in higher spiritual life. His Holiness 
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himself when giving his blessings pronounces always the 
holy name of Narayana. r 


At the end of the pleasant and edifying conversation, 
which lasted for about half an hour, in the shade of his 
garden. His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchipuram 
gave his blessing to the visitor pronouncing the name of 
Narayana. He also blessed the visitor with the gift of an 


orange. 


Prof. T.M.P. Mahadevan, Head of the Department of 
Philosophy, University of Madras, had arranged for this 


meeting. 
\ 


MR. HENRY LENAERTS| 
BELGIAN SCULPTOR WITH H.H.° 


Mr. Henry Lenaerts, a Belgian sculptor who had come 
to India under a UNESCO scheme of East-West Major Project 
for mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values and the purpose of whose visit was to enable him 
to study Indian Civilisation with particular reference to the 
influence of Hinduism and Buddhism on Indian culture, past 
and present, and to have direct contacts with centres of 
religious life in India, met His Holiness at Kanchipuram on 
24— 1— 1965. He was brought by Sri T.N. Ramachandran. 


Mr. Lenaerts : Your Holiness, what are your views on 


modern civilisation ? Is it advantageous to the progress of 
mankind or not ? 


Swamiji : It is not advantageous because it has been 
responsible for the corruption of the human mind which, 


as we see, has caused world-wide miseries, strife, 
confusion etc. 


Mr. Lenaerts : Which of the two, forest life or city life, 
is better ? 


Swamiji : Forest life is better, for, in the forest, life is 
mple and innocent, free from all disturbances that are 
ely to arise in the life in cities though the latter have all 
forts that modern civilisation could provide. 


°At Kanchi, 24-1-1965. 
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Mr. Lenaerts : Civilization is not static. It is dynamic 
and hence progressive. What are the views of His Holiness 
on this ? 


Swamiji : Even though scientific advancement has 
contributed much to the development of society disadvan- 
tages are greater to the extent that the advantages 
conducive to the happiness of humanity are not availed of. 
In order to make every one happy and lead a peaceful life, 
the best solution would be that people should have a simple 
mind and innocent heart, such as is possible in forest life 
and yet live in a society with all modern amenities and 
comforts that science could produce. 


Swamiji : You have seen the temples of India, both in 
the North and in the South and the images. What is your 
impression ? 


Mr. Lenaerts : Sculptures in Indian temples avoke a 
sense of spirituality. They are not mere figures in stone. 
They reflect the highly religious state of mind and devotion 
of the Indian people. 


DR. S. |. TULAEV 


RUSSIAN INDOLOGIST 


Dr. S.!. Tulaev, the 67 year old Russian Indologist was 
visibily moved when he met His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya 
Swamigal of Kanchi Kamakoti Peetha on 24—2—1965 
near Sunkuvar Chatram about forty miles from Madras. Dr. 
Tulaev said that he had studied numerous books on Indian 
Philosophy. He never understood Advaita. It was all 
confusing. No convincing answer was got for the question, 
what was Maya ? It was only His Holiness who dispelled 
his doubts about Maya and taught him what was Advaita, _ 
said Dr. Tulaev. 


Born in Moscow in 1893, Dr. Tulaev was interested 
in Indian Culture even when he was 18 years of age. He 
studied in the Indian section of the High School of Oriental 
Studies from 1922 to 1927. He worked as a scientific 
worker in the Museum of Art of the Peoplees of the East, 
in Moscow for 31 years (1927 to ‘58). Thereafter as Head 
of the Near Eastern and Indian Art Section of the Oriental 
studies of Academy of Science of U.S.S.R., he worked till 
1961 and now he is the Head of the Department of Eastern 
Art, Institute of History of Arts Ministry of Culture, 
U.S.S.R., since 1961. He has published a number of books 
of which the following need special mention : 


1. Two albums about indian Art in Soviet 
collection (English and Russian). 


2. Miniature paintings from Baburnama (English 
and Russian) and 


3. Ancient Art of India (in Russian) 
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He has just completed a book on the ‘‘History of Indian 
Art from Ancient to Modern times." He is also preparing 
a book on Indian bronzes in Russian. He has embarked on 
a new venture of introducing Indian Art to the Soviet people 
by writing interesting and illuminating stories about Indian 
Art of which 1,25,000 copies are shortly to be printed. 
These books are priced low to ensure wide circulation and 
Dr. Tulaev hopes that as a result or reading these stories. 
Russian people will be able to appreciate Indian art much 
better. 


In recognition of his work in the field, the Museum of 
Art of the peoples of the East conferred on him the title 
of ‘Candidate to Art’ in 1948. As a recognition of his 
pioneering work in the study of Indian Art and propagation 
of Indian Art in Russia, the U.S.S.R. in 1962. He has visited 
India twice before, once in 1955 with the Soviet delegation 
of workers of culture and in 1958—59 with a theatrical 
delegation. He was visiting various parts of India as the 
guest of Indian Council for Cultural Relations when he met 
His Holiness. He had visited Madurai, Kancheepuram, 
Kapaleesverar temple of Mylapore, Tirukkalukunram and 
Mahabalipuram. Sri R. Nagaswami took Dr. Tulaev to His 
Holiness and acted as the translator. The discussion was 
held at the unassuming village in the natural setting under 
the shades of a tree near Sunkuvar Chatram on 
24—2— 1965. His Holiness at the first instance made kind 
enquires about Dr. Tulaev‘s studies. 


His Holiness : Besides India, what are the other Asian 
countries that you have studied. 


_ Dr. Tulaev : China, Japan, Indo-China Cambodia and 
other Far-Eastern Islands like Sumatra and Java. | have 
studied these in general, but my special study is Indian art 
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and culture. With reference to Indian studies, | must say 
that one’s life is so short that it is difficult to master the . 
subject. 


His Holiness : What is the religion followed by the 
people living in Gobi desert, i.e., around the Balkan area. 


(Dr. Tulaev was a bit taken aback by the precise way 
in which His Holiness put his question.) 


Dr. Tulaev : Mostly the people follow Islam, while - 
Buddhists are also in considerable number. 


His Holiness : Have you studied Judaism, the religion 
of the Jews. 


Dr. Tulaev : Not very much. | know only in a general 
way. 


Dr. Tulaev : Sir, | am very much thankful to Your 
Holiness for having kindly given me the audience. | will not 
take much of your Holiness’ time. | shall ask you only two 
questions. Sir, could you kindly oblige me. The first is this. 
A man has no belief in religion. He does not adopt any 
rituals, never goes to the temple or church and does not 
heed any dogmas. But he always thinks of good and does 
good throughout his life. Could you kindly tell me, Sir, 

whether such a man has any salvation at the end of his life ? 


‘: His Holiness closed his eyes and was in meditation for 
_* afew seconds ; these few seconds, the whole surrounding 

i> was absolutely calm, divinely calm. After the divine pause, 
His Holiness replied ‘Yes.’ 
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At this answer, Dr. Tulaev was overwhelmed with joy, 
a joy that he had never experienced in life and for which 
his heart was longing all these years. He looked as if he had 
attained the unattainable. He whispered, ‘] thank you Sir, 
| thank you, sir, | thank you. | am satisfied.’ 


His Holiness : (Enlarging His answer) Do not think that 
| am giving you this answer after seeing the modern 
standards of life. No. This is said in our ancient scriptures 
themselves. There are many aspirants. The Agnostics, 
those who enquire into the nature of God and by using their 
own brain, come to the conclusion that there is no God. 
Secondly, there are the Buddhists, especially the 
Sunyavadins, who believe in non-existence. Thirdly, the 
Jains, who believe in suffering by putting their body to 
various austerities (vratas). Furthly, Saivites, Vaishnavites 
and others who believe in a personal God and spend their 
life in devotion and lastly, the Advaitins who believe that 
the entire world, the Cosmic Reality, is the apparent 
manifestation of one and the same ultimate Reality. All 
these aspirants are near the truth. The differences between 
them lie in their proximity to God. Step by step these five 
aspirants are the Reality. If one enquired into the nature of 
God by using his own mind, whatever be the conclusion 
arrived at, even if it is a total rejection of God-hood, such 
an aspirant is far higher than the idler who never worries 
about the search after truth. This is not my saying It is said 
sO in our scriptures. 


Dr. Tulaev, who was very much satisfied with this 
answer, asked the second question. 


Dr. Tulaev : Sir, | am able to understand Visishtadvaita 
to a certain extent. In Advaita | am puzzled by the word 
‘Maya’. ‘Maya’ you say is nothing. It does not exist. Then 
why call it Maya ? 
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His Holiness : Visishta-advaitins are also a particular type 
of Advaitins. They are qualified monists. They consider 
Maya as the body of God or Brahman. We (Advaitins) 
believe that Maya is the apparent manifestation of the 
Reality. | shall give you an exampie. One makes toys in the 
form of vegetables out of sugar and gives them appropriate 
colours (varnas). A child who sees them thinks that they, 
are real vegetables. When he grows old, he realises that they 
are all sugar and what the forms are only apparent. in this, 
a knowledge that was not real did exist and on realisation of 
the real knowledge, the previous one disappears. In the 
same way, a rope is mistaken for a snake in dim light. It 
creates all the effects in spite of being unreal, but when 
the real knowledge is gained, the earlier one vanishes: 
Similar to this is Maya. The supreme Brahman is real. The 
Universe with its varied forms is nothing but Brahman. Yet 
_we see the reality in its manifold forms. The thing that 
presents this varied manifestation is Maya. When the real 
knowledge is attained this manifold manifestation 
disappears as in the case Brahmajnanins. You can neither 
say that Maya exists nor that it does not exist. You may 
equate it with zero. Zero has neither value nor is it devoid 
of value. If you write simply ‘O’ it has no value. If you add 
any other numeral before it, it gains value. Maya is 
something like that. 


Dr. Tulaev was struck with the answer ; he was seen 
repeating—‘like zero’, ‘now | understand’, ‘like zero’. 


The Acharya was seen smiling at this. 


Dr. Tulaev : | am completely satisfied. Sir. Now | 
understand Advaita. | am very much thankful to you, Sir. 
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(Silence) 


Mrs. Lamb : Does not H. H. like to know something 
of the situation in U. S. in the world of religion ? 


H. H. : Yes, | would like to hear and also be profited 
by what you would say. 


Mrs. Lamb: Educated Christians today no longer 
believe in some of the old doctines as literal truths — 
doctrines such as the virgin birth, the resurrection, and the 
idea that Christ was God. They are more apt to regard these 
doctrines as symbolic statements, not as literal truths. 
Though Christians mayu still believe in following Jesus, 
they tend to follow Jesus as aman and as a great religious 
leader, rather than as Christ the Divine, unique son of God. 
This change of view means that many Christians no longer 
regard Christianiy as the only road to salvation. There is - 
increasing appreciation that other religions may contain 
spiritual truth also. 


H. H. : Are the Church authorities, and the Catholics 
too, coming round to this view ? Just as Protestantism 
became a settled school of thought, could it be said that 
what you say is getting crystallized into a definite belilef ? 


Mrs. Lamb : Among the common people the old beliefs 
still hold sway. But among all enlightened people and the 
thinkers, what | say may be said to be gaining ground. Even 
among Catholics, the reflective minds would agree with 
these ideas but they would not yet speak out. As members 
of their order, they have to observe some forms. 


Dr. Raghavan : Mrs. Lamb, when | was in U.S., | found 
that there was a section in the Senate which was against . 
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Government aid being given to purely denominational and 
religious schools and colleges. 


Mrs. Lamb : Well, religious Institutions in U. S. have 
resources of their own. 


H.-H. to Dr. Raghavan : | suppose Mrs. Lamb asked 
you also ; what answer did you give to her main question 
about our youth ? 


Dr. V. Raghavan : Not fundamentally different from 
what H. H. said ; but | expressed myself in a more hopeful 
way and said, without dividing the youth into students and 
others, that there was a general manifestation of religious 
fervour, although there was a decline in observing 
customary forms and rituals. 

Mrs. Lamb: | am most thankful to H. H. for the 
interview. A few minutes of intimate conversation like this 
in such a background of Nature, in this banana-grove, is 
a valuable experience which | will cherish. 


H.H. also asked what she was doing, the subject of 
her study and the nature of her interest in India. 


Mrs. Lamb replied that she was teaching in New York 
University and lecturing there on !ndia for several years 
now. She had written on India and was interested in the 
current affairs of India as well as the culture, art and 
philosophy of India. 


Dr. Raghavan mentioned to H. H. her book /ndia a 
World in Transition® which, by some coincidence, was 
reviewed in that morning’s the Hindu. 


ee eS ee ee re 
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H. H. then asked how she came into touch with the 
Maharajah of Masore. 


Mrs. Lamb explained how, as one associated with the 
Asia Society, New York, she was asked to assist the 
Maharajah when he made his first tour of U. S. Since then 
they had been in touch ; she was his guest in Madras and 
it was his desire that Dr. Raghavan should accompany her 
to Kanchi to see the temples there. 


Dr Raghavan added that at present Mrs. Lamb was 
preparing a general book on Indian temples. 


’ bad 


Dr. FRANKLIN MEETS THE 
ACHARYA AGAIN 


In a corner in the compound of the Madras Sanskrit 
College, My:apore, with the sky as roof. His Holiness 
Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakoti Peetham 
granted an interview on Tuesday night° to Mr. Albert B. 
Franklin, U.-S. Consul-General in Madras. His Holiness was 
seated on a wooden plank, while Mr. Franklin sat on a 
carpet spread in front. 


Mr Franklin greeted His Holiness with folded hands and 
said : ‘’| pray for the health and long life of Your Holiness.”’ 
His holiness remarked that the visitor was showing his 
respect to the spiritual tradition that has existed in India 
for over a thousand years. The U. S. Consul-General 
responded by saying that the world was in need of that 
tradition. His Holiness spoke in Tamil and Mr. V. 
Ramakrishna Aiyar acted as interpreter. 


When the Acharya recalled the meeting between him 
and Mr. and Mrs. Franklin at Madurai, Mr. Franklin said that. 


he experienced a feeling of peace whenever he recalled that 
meeting. 


The conversation then turned round the probable 
duration of His Holiness’s stay in Madras City and Mrs. 
Franklin enquired whether His Holiness proposed to resume 
his tour on foot at the end of the stay. His Holiness said 
that as far as possible he proposed travelling on foot ; and 
added with a smile that it kept him fit. The visitor expressed 
a desire to be with His Holiness when he resumed his 
walking tour and the Acharya said that he would inform 
Mr. Franklin when he decided to move on. 


ae 


°30th March 1965. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF VASANTA NAVARATRI 


The nine days after the New Moon occurring 
immediately after the equinox in March were observed as 
Vasanta Navaratri, His Holiness said. This observance was 
in remembrance of the manifestation of the Divine Mother 
to the Devas, in the form of a Yaksha, a resplendant column 
of dazzling light. This episode is mentioned in one of the 
Upanishads’. The Vasanta Navaratri had to be observed by 
him remaining at one place. That was why he had moved 
to the spacious premises of the Sanskrit College. His 
Holiness also pointed out that the incarnation of Sri Rama 
took place on the ninth day of the waxing moon, the same 
day and time on which the Divine Mother appeared before 
the Devas and His Avatar Day thus coincided with the 
Vasanta Navaratri. 


His Holiness also stated that the nine days from the 
New moon occurring after the equinox in September were 
being observed as Sarada Navaratri. This observance 
glorified the Divine Mother, who manifested Herself as 


Durga. 


In reply to a query, Mr. Franklin informed His Holiness 
tht he had read about the incarnation of Sri Krishna. 
Thereupon His Holiness recalled ‘the exchange of Yoga 
Mays or Durga born as a girl at Gokulam and Sri Krishna 
born inside a prison in Mathura, and said that when Kamsa 
attempted to kill the girl so exchanged, She slipped through 
his hands and manifested Herself as the Divine Mother. 
Both of them incarnated on the eighth day of the waning 
moon inthe month of Sravana. 


The Acharya next drew attention to the fact that a 
~ year can be divided into two equal halves, with Sivaratri 


1 Kenopanishad 
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glorifying Lord Siva occurring at the commencement of the 
first half, and Sri Krishna Jayanti, glorifying Lord Vishnu, 
occurring at the beginning of the second half. The distance 
separating the two was 180 degress reckoned in a straight 
line. His Holiness added that a circle or an oval had neither 
beginning nor end and jit is this Eternity that is symbolised 
by the oval Siva Lingam. 


For the purpose of making this Universe function, the 
Formless Almighty assumed the static male form, 
worshipped by the followers of Advaita as Sivam, and the 
energetic female form worshipped as Sakti or Dynamic 
Power. In popular parlance this may be compared to electric 
energy splitting itself into positive and negative forms. 
Without this splitting there can be no functioning, the 
Acharya said. 


A YOUNG JAPANESE SANSKRITIST 


His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi 
Kamakoti Peetham granted an interview on April 12, 
Monday night to Mr. Minoru Hara. Lecturer in Sanskrit in 
the University of Tokyo. The talk lasted nearly 90 minutes. 


Dr. V. Raghavan introduced the young Japanese 
scholar and interpreted the questions and answers. He 
informed His Holiness that Mr. Minoru Hara had studied at 
the Harvard University and was on a visit to India as guest 
of the Government of India, under their Culturai Exchange 
Programme. He was a keen student of Sanskrit literature 
and was preparing a thesis on Siva Cults. Sri P. Tirugnana- 
sambandham. Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, 
Madras, was also present. 


The visitor paid his respects to His Holines by kneeling 
and bowing his head with folded palms in Japanese fashion. 
His Holiness opened the conversation with the remark that 


Hara, his name, was the name of Siva. 


The Japanese visitor requested His Holiness to 
enlighten him as to the time of the advent of Saivism in 
South India and the reasons for its flourishing here. 


There was no time when Saivism was not flourishing, 
His Holiness said. It was here from time immemorial, from 
the dawn of civilisation. 


Mr. Hara then desired H. H. to explain the relation 
between Advaita and Saivism. 
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His Holiness said that there ‘were several schools of 
Saivism and the question was capable of a definite answer ~ 
only when it related to any particular school, His Holiness 
explained that within the fold of Saivism, there were 
advaitic (abheda) schools and schools based on different 
types of bheda or difference. Both types of Saivism 
flourished in Kashmir, and also in South India. Two 
well-known South Indian schools are Siddhanta Saivism of 
the Tamil area and Veera Saivism of Kannada and Telugu 
areas. There is a school of South Indian Saivite philosophers 
whose writings known as Vallalar Sastram are based on 
Advaita. Even in the Siddhanta Saiva school, there have 
been writers like Sivagnayogin who were advaitic. At one 
end there was one school of Saivism which identified itself 
with Advaita and proclaimed that the duality of Siva 
(Paramatma) and Jeeva got effected when the latter 
merged with the former at the final stage of God-realisation. 
At the other end there was the school of Saivism, which 
maintained the continuance of the duality even at the stage 
of moksha or saayujya. In this aspect it was comparable to 
the Sri Vaishnavism of Sri Ramanuja. According to Sri 
Ramanuja, the jeeva should continue to have separate 
‘consciousness even after liberation from worldly bonds, if 
it were to enjoy the bliss flowing from the qualities and 
benevolence of the Almighty. But according to popular 
Saiva Siddhanta though the separate entity of the jeeva 
existed in theory, in actual experience the separate 
consciousness of the Jeeva was obliterated by the all- 
pervasive effulgence of the paramatma. This state was 
compared to the disappearance of the brightness of the 
stars at the rising of the sun or to the disappearance of the 
identity of the drop of water placed in a pot of milk. 


In reply to a question asked by His Holiness, Mr Hara 
- said that from his study of the Paasupata Sutras, he gained 
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the impression that these dealt more with theology than 
with philosophy. 


‘Theology touches your heart while philosophy 
appeals to the head," observed His Holiness with a smile. 


Dr. Raghavan said that Mr. Hara was referring to the 
Psasupsts Sutras with the Bhashya of Kaundinya published 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 


H. H. asked if the pa@auspatas held God as Upadana 
Kerans or Nimitta Karane (material or efficient cause). Dr. 
Raghaven said that in philosophical matters, the four 
ciessical Saiva schools followed Nyaya Sastra and the great 
Naiyayikas like Uddyotakara were referred to as 
Paasupatacharyas. They were Nimitta-karana-vadins. H. H. 
suggested ta Dr. Raghavan that he might set some of his 
reasearch students to work on this subject. 


Was there any other Japanese scholar interested in this 
kind of enquiry into Saivism ? the Acharya asked. 


Mr. Hara : Only myself, at present. 
H. H. then asked about Shintoism. 


Replying, the Japanese visitor said that Shintoism 
dated back to the second or third century, but 
commentaries on Shintoism came into existence only in the 
15th and 16th centuries. The visitor added that Shintoism 
was in the form of hymns like the Rig Veda, from which 
commentators developed theological theories. Buddhism 
came to Japan only in the seventh century and old 
Buddhistic works belong to the eighth century. 
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The visitor replied in the negative to a question whether 
any reference to the Vedas occurred in any of the ancient 
Japanese books. 


Asked by H. H. how the images of Sarasvati, Ganesa 
and other Hindu Gods went to Japan, the visitor said that 
they came to Japan along with Buddhism. 


The visitor told H. H. that the purpose of his visit to 
India was to establish cultural contacts. 


His Holiness : Before coming to india, you must have 
had a mental picture of what you expected to find in India. 
Has that picture changed after coming to India ? 

Mr. Héra : It is more interesting. In some respects it is 
below expectation, but in other respects above expectation. 
On the whole | am very happy to have come to India. 


Q : Whis are the centres you have seen so far ? 


A : Delhi, Lucknow, Benares, Calcutta and Madras. | 
propose to visit Bombay and Poona also. 


Q : Which centre impressed you most from the point 
of view of Sanskrit work and research ? 


A: Banaras, Calcutta and Madras so for as | have 
seen ; in Banares | went to both the Hindu University and 
the new Sanskrit University. 


Q : Of the two, which is good ? 


A: Each is good in its own way. 
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Answering another question Mr. Minoru Hara said tht 
in many families in Japan both Shintoism and Buddhism 
were followed. In his own house there was a Shinto shrine 
and also a Buddha shrine. There was no bar to the inter- 
marriage among the followers of Shintoism and Buddhism. 
The people of Japan were basically followers of Shintoism 
as Shintoism was equivalent to Japanism. Buddhism was 
superimposed on Shintoism. The expression of Japanese 
culture was inter-linked with Shintoism. 


Bearing in mind the Hindu Sraaddha, H. H. asked about 
annual ceremonies to the ancestors in Shintoism. Mr. Hara 
said that on March 23 and September 23 each year, when 
the day and the night were equal, the Japanes people 
offered worship to their ancestors by making floral offerings 
at the graves in which the relics of the cremated ancestors 
were kept in caskets. The death anniversary of the person 
was also observed. On the occasion priests recited verses 
and relatives were invited for a feast. But the most 
important days were the 7th, 14th, 35th, 49th and 100th 
day after the death of a person. 


Do you think Shintoism is more or less Hinduism, asked 
His Holiness and the visitor replied that though there were 
some similarities, the two could not regarded as identical. 
There might have been some connection between the two 
in the distant past. 


Before taking leave of His Holiness, the visitor said in 
Sanskrit. ‘‘Dhanyo’smi, yan mayaa Sri Sankaracharya- 
darsanam labdham ; krittartho’smi’’ (| am blessed and 
grateful in obtaining a darsan of Sri Sankarcharya). 


 —— 


PAUL BRUNTON : HIS VISION° 


It is nearly midnight when | return home. | take a last 
glimpse overhead. The stars stud the vast dome of the sky 
in such overwhelming numbers. | run up the steps leading 
to the verandah flashing my pocket torch. Out of the 
darkness a crouching figure rises and greets me, 
the crouching figure rises and greets me, ‘Subramanya’ | 
exclaim started. What are you doing here ? The ochre robed 
yogi indulges in one of his tremendous grains. 


Did | not promise to visit you, sir ? He reminds me 
reproachfully. 


Of course! . 


In the large room | fire a question at him. Your master 
— is he called the Maharishi ? 


It is now his turn to draw back astonished. 


How do you know, sir ? Where could you have learnt 
this ? 


Never mind. Tomorrow we both start for his place. | 
shall change the plans. 


This is joyful news, sir. 


But | shall not stay there for long though. A few days, 
may be. 


sein cing oetannsiesnasnipinenssitemsecencmetiatiene En 


°From the same book ‘A Search in Secret India‘ ch. 8 ; continuation 
from p. 26 above. 
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| fling a few-more questions at him during the next half 
hour and then thoroughly tired, go to bed. Subramanya is 
quite content to sleep on a peace of palm matting which 
lies on the floor. He wraps himself up in a thin cotton cloth 
which serves at once as a mattress sheet and blanket and 
disdains offer of more comfortable bedding. The next thing 
of which | am aware is suddenly awakening. The room is 
totally dark | feel my nerves strangely tense. The 
atmosphere around seems like electrified air. | pull my 
watch from under the pillow and by the glow of its 
radium —lit dial discover the time to be a quarter to three. 
It is then that | become conscious of some bright object 
at the foot of the bed. | immediately sit up and look straight 
at it. 


My astounded gaze meets the face and form of His 
Holiness Shri Sankara. It is clearly and unmistakably visible. 
He does not appear to be some ethereal ghost but rather 
a solid human being. There is a mysterious luminosity 
around the figure which separates it from the surrounding 
darkness. 


Surely the vision is an impossible one ? Have | not left 
him at Chingleput ? | close my eyes tightly in an effort to 
test the matter. There is no difference and | still see him 
quite plainly. 


Let it suffice that | receive the sense of a benign and 
friendly presence. | open my eyes and regard the kindly 
figure in the loose yellow robe. 


The face alters, for the lips smile and seem to say ‘Be 
humble and then you shail find what your seek’. Why do | 
feel that a living human being is thus addressing me ? Why 
do | not regard it as a ghost—at least ? The vision dis- 
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appears as mysteriously as it has come. It leaves me 
exalted, happy and unperturbed by its supernormal nature. 
Shall | dismiss it as a dream ? What matters it ? 


There is no more sleep for me this night. | lie awake 
pondering over the day’s meeting over the memorable 
interview with His Holiness Shri Shankara of Kumbakonam, 
the Hierarch of God to the simple people of South India. 


PROF. JEAN FILLIOZAT° 
FREQUENT VISITOR 


| had the honour to be received by His Holiness several 
times since 1955. In that year | got the privilege to found 
the French Institute of Indology at Pondicherry and went 
to Kanchipuram where His Holiness had the kindness to 
receive me and to hear about the project of the Institute 
to undertake the collection and study of the unpublished 
Agamic texts. These are very important in order to 
understand properly the real basis of the living Hindu religion 
as well as to discover the ways through which this Hindu 
religion was in the past taken to South-East Asia. 


Some of the features of the ancient now ruined temples 
of Cambodia or Indonesia are clearly Indian in spite of the 
splendid original features they owe to the genius of the 
peoples of these countries. On these monuments there are 
also many inscriptions is Sanskrit or in old national 
languages and the Sanskrit inscriptions often refer to Indian 
texts or Gods or Swamis, the most famous of these Swamis 
being Bhagavat Sankara himself. Bharata and Agama are 
among the most important texts which are alluded to. So 
the study of the little known Agama literature appeared to 
be the most necessary although tantalizing task. His 
Holiness was kind enough to bless our project and 
subsequently to help it in many ways. 


Since this time | had, with several of collaborators, the 
honour to participate in the Vidvatsadas at llayattangudi, 


°Professor of Sanskrit, College do France and Director, French and 
Director, French Indological Institute, Pondichery and Ecolo Francaise 
d’Extreme-Orient. 
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Narayanavaram and Kanchipuram, to be each time in the 
presence of His Holiness, and to get the privilege of 
presenting to Him some results of our researches in India 
and South-East Asia and some books and pictures 
connected with the history, development and the wide 
spread of the Agamic Hindu religion. 


His kind interest and His wide horizon have been a great 
encouragement for our scientific researches in the field of 
Hindu traditions and of the contacts they did find abroad. 
This field is of national interest for India and Asia and of 
universal interest for the international science of mankind. 


So, we are in a great debt of gratitude to His Holiness 
for His precious help. 


H. DANIEL SMITHS 
PARTICIPANT IN THE AGAMA SILPA—SADAS 


My meeting with H. H. Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi 
Kamakoti Peetha was on the occasion of the 1962 Vidvat 
Sadas held a llayathangudi, H. H. was gracious enough to 
include me among those invited to that most impressive 
inter-faith expioration of the present state of agamic and 
silpasastra scholarship in India and elsewhere. The interest 
in this by H. H. merely confirmed to me the scope of His 
many concerns with the manifold aspects of religious life 
in contemporary India’s many religious communities. 


Upon my arrival at llayathangudi | was conducted to 
an area where His Holiness was expected to pass on his 
way from puja. It had been arranged for me to be presented 
to H. H. thus, so as not to offend the more traditionalist 
among His followers. 


| recall the anticipation | had of the meeting, and 
reflecting afterwards how it had turned out so differently 
from what | had expected it would be. The first thing | 
recalled after the meeting was my own confusion and 
embarrassment when it began, and how His Holiness had 
so gently alleviated it. | had requested, and got, detailed 
instructions from my various friends as to the proper way 
to greet His Holiness ; indeed, ! had practised what | was 
to do many times over in my mind beforehand. Yet when 
the moment of meeting came | was all confusion, and | 


§ Associate Professor of religion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., 
U.S.A. ; has been twice in Madras for research in Pancharatra Agamas, 
and wes attached to Dr. V. Raghavan and the Sanskrit Dept, of the 
University of Madras. 
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found myself not doing what | had been taught was proper. 
As a result, to add to my dilemma, | was actutely 
embarrassed. Seeing me so uncomfortable, H. H. simply 
raised his hand, and bade me fret no more. | was 
immediately put at ease. ' 


Looking back on the meeting later, | also remembered 
that several elements of the very brief private audience | 
had were also not at all like what | had been prepared for. 
| recall, for exarnple, that His Holiness was much smaller 
of stature than | had expected ; in fact, | was surprised at 
his delicate and fragile frame. But the strength that was 
in His eyes ! Even to day! am particularly arrested as | recall 
His eyes as | saw them that day —so luminous, penetrating, 
yet friendiy and reassuring. As much of our communication 
was non-verbal as was that put into words. For, he 
communicated in a direct, charismatic way that even an 
outsider like myself was able to comprehend. He asked me 
what | was doing in my agamic studies. And | told him of 
my intersts and researches in the Pancharatra literature 
briefly. Indicating that he realized—as did | — that | was 
not in the sama scholarly category as the pandits and 
experts also in attendance at the Vidvat Sadas, he remarked 
in characteristic charity that my exploration into the 
pancharatra literature was a labor of love. The phrase, 
translated on the spot to me in English as he nodded his 
approval to the phrase as it came out in the English, often 
echoes in my memory as he said it that day. Indeed, if it 
was not true then, my work has certainly since H. H. 
uttered those words become a labor of love. 


_ | was most grateful for his kind benediction the memory 
of which has strengthened me in my work in the period 
since our meeting. 


If may be of interest to know how His Holiness showed 
His benign concern for me in yet another. quite different 
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way. On 15 September 1962 | was to present a paper at 
the Vidvat Sadas. It so happened. | fell ill during the 
night preceding my presentation, but | was determined 
to go ahead with my paper. After it was over due in part 
to the nervous strain of an appearance before so august 
an assembly of scholars, and due in Jarger part to my 
physical weakness from the illness—| was quite tired. Nor 
was my intestinal upsert improved. Afternoon wore on to 
evening, and evening to night. | seemed to be getting worse 
rather than better. 


Late that night, perhaps after eleven o'clock, the 
bodyguard of His Holiness came to my quarters and said 
that His Holiness came to my quarters and said that His 
Holiness had heard | was not well, and had sent me a sweet 
lime to eat. He had blessed the sweet lime, and sent the 
message that he knew | would get better if | would but eat 
it. 


My limited knowledge of first-aid and of medical 
practices indicated to me that of all things | should avoid 
in my condition it would be fruit of this kind ! | politely 
thanked the messenger for bringing the fruit and indicated — 
somewhat misleadingly — that | would take it later. 
However, he would not leave, | soon found out, until he 
had seen me eat the sweet-lime. 


After several shifts in the conversation had failed to 
distract him from his purpose to see me eat the fruit. | finally 
gave in. After ali, | reasoned to myself, | could hardly be 
worse off than | was already with the dysentery. So, 
reuctantly, | ate the blessed sweet lime. 


The next morning, my touch of dysentary was 
completely gone, and | felt fresh and strong once again. 


i 


ROBERT WALSER 


SWITZERLAND 


It was in the year 1961 (towards the end of November) 
that my meeting with His Holiness took place. | was then 
on my third visit to India. Twice, previously, | had come 
to India and had travelled all over the country devoting 
many months to the quest of a genuine Master of Spiritual 
LI assvsscctace and though | had been able to meet quite 
a few so-called Saints (many of them being famous even 
in the West) still my heart remained dissatisfied, for they 
certainly did not measure up to my conception of a real 
GOD-MAN. | had begun to doubt even the existence of such 
a God-Man in India. But, nevertheless, | decided to embrace 
on a last trial, one last quest. 


This time, | did not go about it in the usual way viz., 
by asking, enquiring, checking etc., but devoted much of 
my time to silent concentration and praying for Divine 
Guidance. 


| wanted to start my quest from Madras this time. One 
day, after an hour or so of intense Prayer to God (that He 
may lead my steps in the right direction) | decided to leave 
my room and to go out for a walk on the beach. As | was 
passing through the hall of my Hotel | was unexpectedly 
stopped by a south-Indian gentleman who addressed me 
thus : ‘‘The Master you are looking for is not far from 
here ! His name is ...‘’ and it was the | heard for the first 
time mentioned the name of His Holiness Sri 
Sankaracharya.’ Amazed by this evident ‘‘lead’’ — though 
still a little sceptical—! decided to follow it. But the nice 
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and helpful gentleman was unfortunately not able to give 
me the exact whereabouts of the Saint | was supposed to 
find. He just knew he was in some village in South-india, 
and that was all he could tell me. | !eft Madras, but it turned 
out to be quite an elaborate quest ! For | got the most 
contradictory answers to my questions : some said His 
Holiness was in the South, some hinted that he might be 
in Puri, others said he’d most certainly gone north, while 
some had ‘‘heard”’ that he’d gone west. It was just terrible ! 
No two answers were alike, though the people seemed very 
friendly and eager to volunteer all they knew about the 
whereabouts of the great Man. It was extremely frustrating 
and irritating ! | spent quite some time chasing the elusive 
and everfleeing Saint, until | finally landed in TrichiInopoly 
having almost lost hope of ever finding him, perhaps even 
doubting the very existence of the man. And then one late 
night, as | was lying on my bed in one of those rather 
depressing railway retiringrooms, there was a knock 
against my door...as | opened....there stood a young taxi- 
driver. He would take me to Sri Sankaracharya, he said, 
for he knew exactly where to find him. For some strange 
reason | trusted the young man and just told him to be ready 
to leave very early next morning. My trust turned out to 
be well placed | After only a few hours of driving in land, 
following a very small and dusty road, we arrived (it was 
almost ten o’clock) at a small temple near a village called 
Eleatamcuddy ...and the numerous Brahmins present 
immediately reassured me that | had finally reached the goa! 
of my quest. “‘I’ve come a long way to see His Holiness’’, 
said |. "’Yes, Yes, He is expecting you !'’ come the 
incredible answer. People had warned me that it would be 
difficult to be received by the Saint, and that even in the 
event that he would receive me, !’d probably have to wait 
for a long time ! Well, in less than five minuties, | was 
standing before His Holiness ! | felt immediately that | was 
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standing in the presence of Greatness. What simplicity, 
what peace, what silence ! A strong wave of veneration 
welled up from my heart : at last—through GOD’s mercy —! 
had found what | had been looking for all these years ! 
Although Sri Sankaracharya could not possibly have heard 
of me before or known me in any human way, he never- 
theless seemed to know everything about me. It was 
extraordinary | He did not need to ask me all those 
questions that | had been accustomed to answer in the 
presence of all those other so-called saints, such as: 
‘Where are you fromm ? What do you do ? Why have you 
come to India’, questions that made them appear to me 
more like curious reporters rather than omniscient saints ! 


“Here was a man who could see through me and read my 


mind like an open book without having to ask one single 
question ! A wonderful sense of peace descended upon my 
Soul as the great gentleman proceeded to answer all 
my conscious questions, without my having to ask them 
verbally ! A sense of genuine and deep love for this loving . 
man flooded my heart and a feeling of tremendous gratitude 
as | listened silently to his wonderful words. What a 
memorable hour this was ! Before ! left, he blessed me and 
asked me to concentrate on him that every evening at 8 
o’clock when | would be back in Trichinopoly. Furthermore, 
| had to promise that before leving India | would write to 
him and tell him abdut my further experience in India | That 
same evening back in Trichy | discovered the real meaning 
of the word “‘blessing’’ | As | was concentrating (as agreed) 
on His Holiness, | suddenly felt such a terrific inflow of 
spiritual strength that it almost overwhelmed me ! What 
a concrete and tangible experience that blessing was ! One 
should not be astonished at my enthusiasm provoked by 
the experience of real blessing ! Up to that moment ir 
Trichy | had been thinking of a blessing only in terms of the 
empty, meaningless, forceless gestures of a western priest 
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hood and Popery ! But this was the revelation on that the 
blessing of a true Saint meant a transmission of tremendous 
spiritual power, a power as real and tangible as electricity, 
and not just the meaningless sprinkling of water on things, 
animals and people ! 


| have not seen the Jagadguru since ; but our spiritual 
contact has never been interrupted. Sometimes | write and 
the amazing thing is that his answer invariably strikes at 
the vital point of each question, leaving me awed at the 
incredible insight of the great Master | So, as you can see, 
distance is no hindrance to a close spiritual contact........ all 
| have to do is to concentrate | Let me end this short article 
by saying once more it was indeed a blessed day when | 
met His Holiness Sri Sankarachrya |! 
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